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1 Connoisseurs and Intelligent Beer 
yL- ~ Drinkers Throughout the World Demand 


LEMP ST. LOUIS 


FALSTA 








BOTTLED BEER 


ist—It is ‘“’The Choicest Preduct of the Brewer's Art.” 
2nd—It is made by “LEMP.” 


3rd—“ILEMP” Brews are the result of sixty-six years’ study in the Art of 
Brewing. 


4th—“LEMP” Brews are healthful, unadulterated and free from chemicals. 


5th—“ILEMP” Brews are never exposed to the atmosphere from the time 
they leave the brewery vat until opened for use. 


6th—“LEMP” Brews are bottled in the most modern, scientific and best 
equipped Bottling Establishment in the world. 


7th—Opening a bottle of “FALSTAFF” is like tapping a fresh keg for each 
guest. 
Sth—"“LEMP" Brews contain LESS THAN 4 PER CENT ALCOHOL. 


oth—*LEM P” Brews are made of the BEST ingredients and with the ut- 
most care. They are NOT in competition with cheap, inferior beers. 





1oth—“TL.EM P” Brews are aged six months before they are bottled. 


11th—“LEMP” was the only American beer served during the Paris Ex- 
position at U. S. Pavilion, 1900, and the only Bottled Beer served by the 
official caterers at the Pan-American Exposition, 1gor. 


1 2th——-“IL.EMP” sold more Bottled Beer at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, 1904, than any other brewery represented. 


ASK FOR LEMP’S 


AT CLUBS, HOTELS, CAFES, RESTAURANTS 
RAILROADS, STEAMBOATS, LEADING GROCERS 


EVERYWHERE 
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Gov. Folk as a Possibility 


By W. M. R. 


ORE and more it seems that the Democrats 
are destined to an awful drubbing in the com- 
ing Congressional election. 

Democracy, everywhere, is split up the back and 
down the front. Candidates don’t know what they 
stand for, “where they are at.” 
if they are with Mr. Bryan’s ideas or against him, 
and nine out of ten of them praise Mr. President 


They don’t know 


Roosevelt to their Democratic constituents. 

The country seems sure to return a big Republi- 
can majority, quite regardless whether candidates de- 
clare for stand-pat-ism on the tariff, or for revision. 
The country is quite satisfied that President Roose- 
velt may be trusted to put the party in the way it 
should go, on the tariff and everything else. 

Now, if the Democrats only achieve a big dump 
of themselves, even after Mr. Bryan was brought 
back to lead their fight and fire the popular heart, 
will not Mr. Bryan, as a leader, be discredited? Won’t 
he be blamed for the defeat? He will. 

Whether Mr. Hearst wins or loses in the big 
fight in New York, he will be in control of the 
Democratic machine in that State, and he will tse 
that control against Mr. Bryan. If he should win, 
his availability for presidential nominee will’ become 
matter that he has been de- 


apparent. It doesn’t 


clared not a Democrat. The same has been said a 
thousand times about Mr. Bryan. The South will 
Hearst The South 


So, if the Democrats again lose Congress, 


go with if he wins. wants a 
winner. 
and lose it big, Mr. Bryan will not look like a winner. 
The South's strength will: determine the nominee. 
If Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst compete for the 
the result will be a close 


It will probably give us 


Presidential nomination, 
contest in the Convention. 
a situation in which it will be inadvisable, in the opin- 
ion of the “wise ones,” the “leaders,” or whatever 
you call them, to nominate either. For the Bryan- 
ites would probably not support Hearst, and the 
Hearstites would probably not support Bryan., And 
the “conservatives,” the people who let the money- 
grabbers think for them, would not support either, 

In the event that Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst shall 
get into such a deadlock, or in the event that Mr. 
Hearst, in control of the New York organization, 
even if defeated for Governor, should be in position 
to influence the Southern delegates to the view of the 
inexpediency of Mr. Bryan’s nomination, it is not 
likely that Mr. Bryan’s followers would favor Hearst. 

Now, if the issue should be that neither Mr. Bryan 
nor Mr. Hearst could be safely nominated—without 
bursting the party and inviting a sure and big de- 
feat—to whom could the Democracy turn as a can- 
didate ? 

There is Tom Johnson, of Ohio. 
man, but up to date for some reason, in spite of his 
goodness and his prominence, he has not _ been 
thought of generally for the Presidency. 
Jerome and McClellan of New York—both out of 
sympathy alike with the ideas of Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Hearst. There is David R. Francis, of Missouri. 
But he is a Wall street man at heart, and the rank 
Call off the roster of 
possibilities. 


He is a good 


There are 


and file have no use for him. 
the States and try to think of other 





There aren’t any that fit the needs of the peculiar 
problematical situation—there is but one. 

That’s Folk, of Missouri. The fame of his work 
has filled the seven climes. His public utterances 
are unassailable from any patriotic standpoint. His 
economic views are such that they inspire hope among 
radicals, without inspiring fear among conservatives. 
He stands opposed to gang rule, and for honesty in 
office. He is not ready to go far in experiment 
with laws, preferring to trust to the quality of men. 
The people know him as a punisher of thieves. They 
know that all the thieves in high politics are against 
him. He isn’t brilliant, or magnetic, or dashing, or 
oratorical, or revolutionary, or incendiary. He’s 
just a calm, cold, cautious man whose name is known 
to every intelligent citizen in the land, and who rep- 
resents an idea that no one can fight. 

‘It seems possible that in the hurly-burly of Dem- 
ocratics politics, as politics seems now to be shaping 
itself into greater shapelessness, the thoughts of men 
will turn to a man like Folk, and the springing of his 
candidacy at the psychological moment may appeal to 
the greater number of delegates as the wisest sug- 
gestion to save the party from utter disruption. He 
is well situated geographically. He has always been 
He alone was saved in Missouri from the 
He 


“regular.” 
disaster that swept his party out of power. 
looks like the ideal compromise candidate. 

Of course things may change their aspect in the 
Democratic’ party in two years, but however they 
change the readjustment will not eliminate Folk as a 
possibility. He is the only Democrat of prominence 
who hasn’t made a tactical: “break” thus far. ~ His 
enemies are chiefly political and privilege crooks, con- 
¢icted or unconvicted. He has chances to do things: 
that will bring him before the country still stronger 
in the cause of the next two years. And the work 
of the Missouri Democratic ringsters to discredit him 
in other States only opens the eyes of the people in 
those States to the fact that a man with such enemies 


must be a pretty good sort of man. 
tt of 


The City Ticket 


By W. M. R. 


OTH parties have named their tickets for the 
local election, next month. ‘The tickets will 
bear close examination. The Mrrror will ex- 
amine them at its leisure. The men upon the tickets 
will not be discussed editorially in this paper, until 
the issue just preceding the election—that is to say in 
the issue of November Ist, five days before election. 
This will be a great relief to the readers who don’t 
care for politics or especially for local politics. 

We think we hear a snicker from the corner; then 
a whisper. “They want the candidates or managers 
to come around and see ’em.” 

Candidates and managers needn’t come around, 
nor the friends, relatives nor attorneys of candidates 
or committees or parties. 

The Mrrror will simply say what it thinks of the 
local tickets in one issue instead of boring its readers 
in four issues on that subject, and it will say its say 
as near to election day as possible with the view to 
informing over 28,000 readers in this city what they 
had better do at the polls on November 6th. 

We repeat: We need no assistance from candi- 
dates or friends thereof in making up our mind. 


bo 


A Romance of Realty 


By W. M. R. 


HE other day in New York City a court formal- 
7 ly déclared insane the countess daughter of 
John M. Bixby. Her estate, for which a 
guardian was appointed, is said in the newspapers to 
be valued at more than $3,000,000. Bixby was for- 
gotten until the sad case of his daughter brought to 
mind the fortune that he had in New York land. 
Bixby has been dead thirty years. But his fortune 
goes on piling up more fortune for the offspring of 
his daughter, the crazy countess. The offspring live 
in Europe. 

Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis, in writing to the New 
York Sun to correct its statement that this Bixby 
was the man who made the famous “blacking” of our 
boyhood, with the grinning nigger boy’s face reflect- 
ed in the shining boot on his hand, tells how this 
other Bixby made his fortune. And the making was 
not so creditable as in the manufacture of shoe- 
blacking. It was made, says Mr. Cornwallis, from 
his purchase of a farm on Murray Hill—as it was 
then and still is called—for $200. This was in the 
*30s, and the farm covered the land extending from 
Fifth avenue to Sixth avenue, and from Thirty-ninth 
to Fortieth street, as we now know them and adja- 
¢ent tracts. On part of this land, still owned by his 
estate, the Union League Club house stands, at the 
corner of Fifth avenue and Thirty-ninth street. The 
Casino is also on it: and on the northeast cornet of 
Fortieth street and Fifth avenue is a house built by 
Mr. Bixby. 

Bixby himself told Mr. Cornwallis how he made 
the fortune: thus: 

“T should be as poor as a church rat but for one 
incident in my life. JI had wealth forced upon me 
and didn’t know it. I had come from the _ back- 
woods of New York, and a dollar looked like a big 
sum to me. I was a raw and struggling young 
lawyer, and paid $4 a week for my board and wash- 
ing, and found it hard to make both ends meet. It 
looked as if [I should starve at the law, so I was 
looking for work outside of it. 

“Just then a friendly lawyer in the office where I 
had desk room said to me: ‘Here’s a chance for you 
to buy a farm, Bixby. I want to sell it to close up 
the estate. You can have it at the appraised value, 
$200. I think you will be able to get more for it 
in time.’ 

“No, thank you,’ said I, ‘I have no money.’ 

“But, said he, ‘[ will take your note for it and 
renew it till you sell it.’ 

“The upshot was that I took his advice and gave 
him my note for $200 for the farm. I felt very 
nervous about giving my note for such a large 
amount, and once offered to sell the farm back to 
him for the note. But after two or three renewals 
of the note New York had grown so fast northward 
that I was able to sell a small part of the farm for 
more than enough to pay the note and interest and 
taxes. The rest of the farm was then free ‘nd 
clear; and if I had kept it all IT should now be worth 
about $7,000,000. As it is, I have sold parcels of it 
that have brought me more than $1,500,000 in cash, 
and [ value what I have left at two or three times 
as, much—all, made out of nothing, by giving a note 
for $200, almost against my will, and when I was 
practically not worth a dollar,” 

This conversation occurred sometime prior to 


1867, at which time Mr, Cornwallis was intimate with 
Bixby. 
have increased to, in the case of property so situated 
in New York in the meantime. 
ing his letter to the Sun, says: 


It is not difficult to imagine what the values 


Mr. Cornwallis, clos- 
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. “As a commentary upon the great~rise in Teal 
estate in New York City during the last two genera- 
tions this is interesting, and enables tis to see how 


rapidly and easily the Astor and other large landed 
estates grew so enormously in wealth with the 
growth of Manhattan.” 

The point of this romance of realty and reality is 
one that must come home to everyone. It is that this 
Bixby estate increased in value through no effort of 
Bixby. The value was made solely by the increased 
population of New York, by the effort of hundreds 
of thousands, in fact, by the mere living and breath- 
ing of those hundreds of thousands near the Bixby 
land. 

The unearned increment for the Bixbys, the As- 
tors, the Schermerhorns, the Van Rennselaars and 
others is typically shown in the story by Mr. Corn- 
wallis. | Everybody worked but Bixby and his heirs. 
Everybody worked for them. 
ment does not in justice belong to Bixby or others, 
Noth- 
ing really belongs to a man save what he works for. 
Anything else he has is stolen from the public fund 
of wealth created by the joint effort of the com- 
munity. This unearned increment, this increment 
that the community earns, should go to the commu- 
There- 


The unearned -incre- 


for if a man work not, neither shall he eat. 


nity. Such increment attaches only to land. 
fore the community should tax to its own benefit the 
full community value of the land, and let all other 
values go untaxed, since all other values are values 
inhering in individual effort, while land values are 
chiefly the result of communal effort. If land values 
are fully taxed, all land will have to be used to be 
valuable. No land will be held out of use for 
speculation. There will be land for everybody. The 
landholder will not be enabled to prey upon the land- 
user. Landlords will not fatten on the community 
and then grow more fat by exactions upon the indi- 
viduals who must have land to live on, to work on, 
in order to serve the community. Trusts and mo- 
nopolies have their strongest grip in their holdings 
of land, in their franchises and privileges based on 
land. Free land means illimitable free competition. 
Taxing the land value, so far as it is public value, 
out of land will free land, free business, free labor, 
free life itself of the burden of poverty and the shame 
and squalor of the brothel and the slum, both of 
which are social growths incidental to the economic 
pressure due to the engrossing and forestalling of 
the land. 

This is the reason, the philosophy, the religion of 
the Single Tax. It is irrefutable in logic, and it rings 
true to the promptings of the human heart, and it 
accords with the best human conception of the wis- 
dom, justice and mercy of God. 


he te fe 


Why Did Priest Roll Hough ? 


By W. M. R. 


O how many prominent citizens of St. Louis 

ps did Mr. Hawes say that he could do nothing 

to secure the re-nomination of Judge Hough 

for the circuit bench because he had promised Sam 

Priest before the ticket was made up that Hough 
should not be on the slate? 

Does Francis know this, or Charles Huttig, or 
Charles W. Knapp of the Republic, or Frank R. 
O’Neil of the Post-Dispatch, or Zach Lionberger, or 
John F, Lee? How many of them appealing for 
Hough’s nomination were told that Harry was willing 
but Priest wouldn’t stand for it? 

What does Priest represent that he should dictate 
judicial nominations? Let’s see. 

He represents the United Railways, the Terminal 
Association, the electric light companies, the Laclede 





Gas Company, the Cella-Adler-Tilles gambling gang? 

What supreme interest of those concerns js jo; 
opposed to every interest of the community? 

What has Sam Priest ever done but represent the 
corporations? What has he ever been but an incar- 
nate pull of the corporations on the courts? Has he 
ever ceased to be the lobbyist he was when Francis 
had him made Federal judge? 

Has the Bar of this city ever looked up the eyj- 
dence of Sam Priest’s pull in the Supreme Court as 
represented in the final decision of the Subway cases? 
Has it looked into his part in the Street Railway Con- 
solidation ? 

Has Sam Priest ever said anything memorable 
except that “bribery is a conventional offense?” 

Will the Bar stand for Sam Priest as the maker 
of the city’s courts? Would the Bar of New York 
City tolerate, for instance, Abe Hummel as the dicta- 
tor of judicial nominations? 

Priest controls Hawes in the brief breathing 
spells in which Hawes isn’t scavenging for the race- 
track bucket-shop crowd, and even then Hawes js 


only a political Fido for the lawyer boss. 
oh te 


Reflections 


R. BRYAN was brought out to kill off Mr. 
M Hearst. That didn’t work. Now Mr. Hearst 
is being used to kill Mr. Bryan. For Mr. 
Bryan has approved Mr. Hearst in the Commoner, and 
if Hearst goes by the board he will weaken all his 
endorsers. 
ot} of 
Horse Show Success 
Tue Horse Show this year is the biggest success 
ever. It’s all due to the fact that the men in charge 
have put in some real hard work and spent a lot of 
their good money to provide a show that all want to 
see. The work of Mr. Orthwein, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Marshall, and, indeed, of all the executive officials of 
the show deserves the success that has been achieved. 
The Mrrror presents its compliments to the members 
of the Horse Show Association of St. Louis, includ- 
ing the promoter of its publicity, the ever affable 
and always dependable “Jack” Kearney. 


of of 
CoNSTANT READER: The B, in the name of Mr. 


Harry B. Hawes stands for Busch, not for Bucket- 
shop. 


Joseph Vance 
Tuose Englishers can still beat us turning out 
Take “Joseph Vance: An I1l-Written Auto- 
Here’s a work 


novels. 
biography,” by William De Morgan. 
that isn’t a mere patch of life, but a vast segment of 
it. It is a work done in the large, leisurely fashion 
of Dickens and Thackeray. It is a work of gen- 
uine humor and of fine wholesome sentiment. 1 he 
story reveals a whole community of lives in transi- 
tions from grave to gay, from lovely to severe. The 
narrator doesn’t preach. His characters live and 
act. Joseph Vance reminds you in a way of Colonel 
Newcome; Christopher Vance, of Micawber plus Wel- 
ler. The heroine, Lossie, is a creation as essentially 
and subtly womanly as anything rememberable in the 
fiction of the last forty years. The minor characters, 
like the poet and old Vance’s housekeeper, or Ge! 
Desprez, and the autobiographist’s wife, are drawn 
with a care and fidelity that are most realistic. Los 
sie’s father is as fine a character in his way as if he 
were the creation of Oliver Goldsmith. The sordid 
and humorous scenes of the narrator’s early life ar 
told with a raciness that are to be. found paralelled 
only in Dickens. We have throughout this ‘book a 
succession of life events that range all the way from 
the grotesquely vulgar to the most refinedly pathetic 
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om the slums to the typical, decent cultured home 
are taken. We go to an English public school. 
are initiated into the mystery of a great business 
cess growing out of the most absurd accident. The 
ly of the drunkenness of Christopher Vance is 
vething that one will not recall as duplicated any- 
cre, The writer doesn’t draw either a villain or 
His only weakness is a tendency to senti- 
nt, but you forgive it to him for the beauty it 
-ds on his own life and that of all with whom he 
mes in contact. The book is a very living one, and 
ends with happiness all around after much trouble, 
it you don’t think of the artifice of the end until you 
While you're 


aint. 


une to write a criticism of the book. 
cading it you forget everything but the delightful! 
orld through whigh the author with art-concealing 
art is leading you. There’s nothing in this day to 
‘hich you can compare “Joseph Vance.” You must 
eo back to the days when you first came upon “Nich- 
las Nickleby” or “Vanity Fair.” This novel is by 
man whose name is unfamiliar in America. If we 
mistake not this book will be a disputant for the hon- 
or of popular affection in years to come, with the 
high-water marks of Hardy’s genius. It is a human 
hook, getting right into your innate goodness and 
bringing it out to rapport with the kind heart and 
clear soul of Joseph Vance. It is published by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, and is easily the biggest work 
in fiction since “Tess.” It is a more broadly con- 
ceived and felt story, a story fuller of the heart of 
the people than Miss Sinclair’s “Divine Fire.” Be- 
side its bigness of heart, its breadth of spirit, “The 
House of Mirth” is a mere weave of literary frippery 


clothing a lot of manikins. 
oh of 
Tue more the city gang, led by Hawes, fights Folk 
the stronger is Folk made with the uncorruptible, if 
unsophisticated voters in the rural districts. Folk’s 


hest campaigners are his most rabid enemies. 


Automobile Races 
We have a great shudder on us just now over 
automobile racing and its dangers; but the shudder 
lf the danger were cut out altogeth- 
in automobile races. 


will pass away. 
er there would be no 
The races are a form of sport for men of nerve, and 
this sport will not be abandoned as long as men de- 
sire to show their courage and skill. All that is 
needed in the way of legislation on these speed events 
is regulation to prevent the slaughter of the specta- 
Let the racers slaughter themselves if they 
They won’t pile up a death roll much longer 
Automobile 


interest 


tors. 
will, 
than that of the jockeys in horse racing. 
racing will be unobjectionable when it is conducted 
on broad, hard réads without “hairpin” curves, and 
the public is barred from the roads. Automobilists 
have enough money to construct courses that can be 
completely protected ‘from invasion during races by 


the foolish public. 
oa of 


Dull Wits 
IF you want to see what the syndicate form of 
drama in America has done to the intelligence of the 
native play-goer drop into the Olympic this week 
and note the number of the fine things in ‘““Man and 
Superman” that fail utterly to register on the aud- 
icnce. The appeal to intelligence in Shaw’s flashes 
‘{ satire is always lost. The audience falls only to 

the lines that are applied with a club. 
fe oho 

St. Louis Painters 
A most creditable presentation of the work of St. 
Louis artists is that on view in the competition exhi- 
ition at the Noonan-Kocian galleries in Locust street. 
‘here are forty-two pictures on the walls. All have 
merit. There are probably a dozen that are fit to 
hang in any exhibition in this country, or for that 


matter, in the world. Two pictures by Gustav Wolff 
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probably take the palm for the best combination. of 
the merits that establish the quality of painting. Mr. 
Waldeck’s portraits have a rare ease and grace and 
strength. One of Mr. E, H. Wuerpel’s two is a jewel 
of misty magic and delicacy. Dawson-Watson shows 
effects, 


“San Giorgio” shows that his 


some remarkably harmonized color Fred- 
erick Oakes Sylvester's 
vacation in Europe gave him the proper atmosphere 
Mitchell’s 


“Deserted Road” is given but a small part of the 


for the exercise of his genius. Arthur 
praise it deserves when we say we would accept it 
as a genuine Cazin. O. E. Berninghaus’ “Squaw 
Cooking” is blinding with the light of the Arizona 
lands. Tom Barnett’s two canvases are of a sort 
that will reach painters who know, much more surely 
than they will appeal to the layman. They are land- 
out of apparent confusion emerges 
Mr. F. G. Car- 
penter in the “River’s Birth,” handles his tones and 
H, Reichard’s 


“Fire” is a picture that will catch the eye. It is a 
coup d’ocil quite startling, though not of the highest 


scapes in which 
the true order of beauty in nature. 


values with rich and keen dexterity. 


type of art. R. A. Kissack displays strength, decora- 
tive quality and feeling in “Her Garden.’ Hernandez 
Aravelo, a Mexican, is represented by two canvases 
that are startling. In one the treatment of a wom- 
an’s face in a light thrown upward on it, is extremely 
good, even though this be not the chief motive of the 
work, but apparently an adventitious incident or acci- 
dent of the scheme or theme. This hasty enumera- 
tion does not, by any means, exhaust the list of 
works that deserve consideration at the hands of the 
jury to bestow the prizes offered for this exhibition by 
Messrs. Clifford M. Dolph, Ed. F, Lazar and J. E. Mc- 
This exhibition is the best of its kind ever 


The work shown has more breadth 


Kinney. 
seen in this city. 
of purpose and more evidence of the sureness that 
is beyond the attainment of the amateur than any- 
At a later 
date the Mrrror will consider the exhibition more at 
length, and in accordance with more rigorous expert 
standards of estimate than have been applied in this 


thing we have known in many years. 


paragraph. 


Shown By Missouri 

Dick Croker has sued for libel a London paper 
that compared him with Boss Tweed. It is evident 
that Croker has heard of the success of his congeners 
of Missouri in suing papers that attempt to tell the 
truth about them. Gag the press, make criticism 
dangerous and graft will thrive. Sam Cook should 
cable Croker his congratulations and urge a fight all 
along the line against comment upon politicians. 
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No Stuff 

ALL over the country the Congressional campaign 
shows signs of lassitude that can only be due to the 
fact that the big contributions to the campaign funds 
have been cut off. The only “life” in campaigning is 
in New York State, where Hearst has a bar’l of his 
own and he has scared the plutes into shelling out 
to stop him with Hughes, 


7 ? 
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Nasty Carnivalities 

Mr. L. C. Irvine, of the Carnival Committee, is 
complaining that the people didn’t quite catch the 
carnival spirit last week. They won't catch it until 
the young ruffians “catch it” for the indecencies and 
obscenities of manhandling to which girls and women 
were subjected in the down town crowds on one or 
two evenings. We don't think St. Louis will ever 
care for the carnival spirit if it involves unrestrained 


placket-fumbling by young hoodlums, 
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A Centennanan 
DANIEL TARBOX JeEweTT, of St. Louis, lived one 
hundred years, and lived them cheerfully. He did 


not pile up a fortune. He achieved honors in an 
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His 
life was not a success, measured by our later money 


earlier day. To the last he was a worker. 
standards, but it was a life serene and calm, and un- 
distinguished save by duties simply, modestly and 


faithfully performed, 
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Mr, Davin R. Francis has given $50,0c0 for a Pub- 
lic Museum fund, conditional on $450,000 more being 
raised in St. Louis in the next thirty days. Mr. 
W. K. Bixby “sees” the $50,000 of Mr. Francis. There 
are others—or there will be. 


fe fe 
Numismatic 
BouRKE CocKRAN looks like a man who has en- 


veloped a large slice of the money of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst. Mr, Cockran has samples of the 
money of nearly every political faction that has had 
money to: distribute in the last fifteen years. Mr. 
Cockran is our leading numismatic statesman. 
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Invincible 

THE powers ot iniquity in local politics have tram- 
pled upon the frame of Senator Kinney, but they have 
Though 
crushed to earth by the rejection of the delegation 
he elected in the Fifteenth Ward against the race- 
track, bucket-shop and crap-game crowd, the Senator 
The Senator in his partial defeat 
has achieved a great victory. He has shown that 
Hawes and Butler are in the same camp.  That’s 
There is no difference in the 


not marred its outlines of classic beauty. 


has risen again. 


where they should be. 
ideals of Hawes and Butler, or in their principles— 
or lack of them. 


she oho 

Mr. Hearst is a man wiio will sacrifice anything 

and everything to his cause. His cause is Hearst. 

The air of New York palpitates with the dull thuds 

of the reforms and reformers thrown down by Mr. 
Hearst since his alliance with Charles Murphy. 
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“I CARE not who writes the history or the songs 
of.my city so long as I am permitted to name _ the 
judges.”—“Hon.” H. Sam Priest. 

Mr. SECRETARY Tarr te the epopt 
another great story, the title of which is “What Will 
He Do With It?” “It” is Cuba—when “It” isn’t The- 


odore Roosevelt. 


hero of 


: : “Under Pontius Pilate 

Mr. Witt Scuuyter, of the McKinley High 
School, has written a good story, “Under Pontius 
Pilate.” It is the story of the crucifixion, with Mary 
Magdalene as the heroine, with Judas of 
Kerioth’s jealousy of her as the motive that brought 
about, so far as human agency lent itself to the furth- 
erance of the decree from everlasting, the tragedy 
on Golgotha. Mr. Schuyler has told the story in 
letters from a nephew of Pilate to a friend in Rome. 
The Roman re- 
straint, but, of course, with a touch here and there 
of the more romantic color of later literature. With- 
out being so dry as Story’s “Roman Lawyer in Je- 
rusalem,”’ Mr. Schuyler’s tale is not so sensuous, not 
to say sensual, as Mr. Edgar Saltus’ “Mary Magda- 
len.” His narrator is a noble Roman who has been 


and 


letters are written with a certain 


a lover of Mary. Beautifully developed is the pro- 
gress of the conversion of this intellectual and even 
scornful Roman to the creed preached by the man of 
Galilee. He follows Mary into the fold of the Mas- 
ter. Mr. Schuyler has his history, his topography, 
his iconography well in hand, and his pictures are 
not marred by modernisms that leap out at one in 
glaring anachronism, His Roman writes like a Ro- 
man, His Jews talk like Jews. His story of the 
trial and sentence and crucifixion is a remarkable ex- 
ample of tact in avoiding the appearance of rivalry 
with the gospel narrative. He makes it barely sim- 
ple and full of lacunae, which the imagination fills in. 
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So, too, his description of the resurrection, The work 
is full of feeling, but it is a reverently restrained feel- 
ing. The sense of tragedy is with the reader, so 
that the means by which that sense is stirred are lost 
sight of. Mr. Schuyler has done a notable piece of 
work of this book. It is a work that will appeal 
not a little to the scholar, yet a great deal to the mere 
lover of a story. He has achieved a miracle in not 
cheapening by his method the great event that is sa- 
credly enshrined in the memory of Christendom, The 


book is published by the Funk & Wagnell Co., New 


York. 
} 
Joe’s Excuses 


Wuat is that clatter and clash and crash and con- 
sternation borne to our ears upon the balmy zephyrs 
from the Southwest? It is only the noise of Joe Bai- 
ley, of Texas, explaining the inexplicable in the mat- 
ter of his sell-out of Texas to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Perhaps he'd better quit explaining and give 
$50,000 to something to make his fellow citizens for- 


get. 
oe 


Ir is a noble and inspiring spectacle these days to 
see a man trying desperately to bribe a community 
into forgetting the fact that it is “onto” him. It will 
be a splendid case of altruism if nine other men come 
to the front and chip in to make good the bribe- 
money that the purchaser has promised. 

oe 
Down, Envy! 

WE sincerely hope and trust that no one will rise 
up and inquire of anyone who may give anything to 
square anyone else with the St. Louis public “where 
did he get it?” or “how did he get it?” Anyone who 
will whisper of “tainted money,’ or anyone who will 
claim to see in any sudden gift a deep design upon a 
United States Senatorship, or eke a possible presi- 
dential nomination, let him be shot on the spot. 

oe fs 

WHEN “Hon.” H. Sam Priest slapped the table 
in his office and told the gentlemen who called upon 
him, that he would not permit the renomination to the 
Circuit bench of Judge Warwick Hough, he knew 
what he was saying. Hough hadn’t been satisfactory 
to the franchise interests that Priest represents. And 


Hawes did Priest’s bidding. 
oh 


Tue “Hon..” H. Sam Priest is not only a “judge” 
himself, but the cause of judgeships to others. But 
what does it matter since “bribery is only a conven- 


tional offense?” 


%, ?. 
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“GivE ’em bread and the circus and museums,” 
says D. R. F. And the campaign for the United 
States Senatorship begins. 
than one of buying public honors, 

ot 
Game Laws for Darkies 


There are more ways 


Some of the Southern governors who profess to 
desire to stop the lynching of the negroes in that 
section might make a beginning by recommending to 
the Legislatures the enactment of statutes that would 
give to the blacks some such measure of protection as 
is afforded certain birds, beasts and fishes under the 
game laws. It would be a good idea that the dar- 
kies should not be hunted during certain seasons of 


the year. 
of 
St. Lourts Democracy doesn’t indorse Folk. 


not. Local Democracy’s ideal is Louis A. Cella, 


Sure 


Gompers’ Mistake 
Sam GompPERs is claiming too much ia his ‘fight 
against Uncle Joe Cannon. Mr. Gompers would have 
a better chance of success if he had gone on a still 
hunt for the enemies of labor. The people of no 
district in the United States relish the appearance of 
Further- 


strangers to tell them what they must do. 
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more, Mr. Gompers appears to have precipitated him- 
self into the congressional fight without having taken 
the precaution of committing and lining up the mem- 
bers of his organization. In short, Mr. Gompers looks 
like a man who is fighting a fight for Mr. Gompers 
more than for Labor. 
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Peruars John F, Lee may be nominated for Con- 
gress in the Twelfth District, yet, instead of Colin 
Selph. Or are they only grooming him for Mayor 


to succeed Rolla? 
of of 


THE coppers who forced Ollie Roberts to split her 
panel game profits with them were vindicated when 
the local Democratic convention refused to indorse 
Folk last Monday. And John F. Lee looked per- 
fectly beautiful. presiding over the deliberations on 


that occasion, 


Don’t Want Harry 

WE understand that the heads of the county com- 
mittees in Missouri are bombarding the State Com- 
mittee with appeals to keep Mr, Harry B. Hawes 
from emerging into the rural districts with his 
speeches. They say out in the country that speeches 
for the ticket by Mr. Hawes have just the opposite 
effect to that intended The race-track, 
bucket-shop, police-graft brand is on Harry B. and 
the country Democrats don’t think that such a brand 


by him. 


is a guarantee of good doctrine. 
} te 


Not Opposed to Property in 
Land 


By James G. Maguire 


A correspondent writes: - “I have enjoyed your ex- 
jposition of the avarice and tyranny of the landlords 
of San Francisco, in this terrible crisis through 
which her people are passing, and would be glad to 
co-operate in any practical scheme for curbing their 
oppressive power, but the Single Tax proposition 
does not commend itself to me, because it would dis- 
courage the private ownership of land, upon which, 
more than upon anything else, our social stability 
rests. Strongly sympathizing with your purpose and 
commending your strong and firm stand for the re- 
lief of the tenant classes, I cannot accept your 
remedy.” 

IIIS is a common error. . The Single Tax is not 
H § opposed to private property. in land, but only 
to the monopoly of land.. Every element of 
private ownership of land which makes for social sta- 
bility would be greatly strengthened by the Single 
Tax system, Its chief ptirpose is to attach the people 
to the soil, by the ties of ownership, more firmly and 
more generally than has ever been possible, or can 
ever be possible under the present system, and to 
make the great majority of the people the owners of 
independnt homes and places of industry. 

All true Single Taxers concede these elements of 
private property in land to be essential to the best 
permanent improvement, care and use of land, and, 
therefore, essential to the well being and stability of 
human society, namely: permanency of.tenure, security 
of improvements, and security in the full fruits of 
vhatever productive effort is applied to the land or 
expended upon the land. All of these elements are 
fully secured under the Single Tax system, and would 
thereby be more periectty secured than under the 
present system, The other element that now attaches 
to private property in land is the right of the private 
owner to appropriate to his own use the unearned in- 
crement which results to the land from the presence, 
industry, and enterprise of the population of the dis- 
trict in which it is situated. 

This element, the only one against which the Single 
Tax system is aimed, does not encourage the owner 
to improve or care for or use the land productively; 
it encourages him to abandon all industrial pursuits 
and to endeavor to live upon the toll which his mere 
ownership enables him to levy upon those who use 


his land productively; and it encourages men to scek 
wealth and power, not by producing wealth, but by 
securing a monopoly control of the sources of we:|th 
production and by taking advantage of the ever-in- 
creasing value which the growth of population gives 
to the land of which they secure control. 

This false element in our present system of land 
tenure appeals to the avarice of the shrewdest and 
best informed among the moneyed classes, and they 
make a business of forestalling the people who must 
ultimately establish homes and industries upon the 
land, placing a speculative price upon it, far in excess 
of its present value for use. This practically places 
the ownership of the land beyond the reach of the 
masses of the people and, of necessity, reduces them 
to a servient class, taxed at will and without limit, 
other than the limit of their ability to pay. This cer. 
tainly does not make for civilization or social stabil- 
ity or general happiness, but against them all; really 
restoring the oppressive power of the old “Robber 
Barons,” under the forms of law, and substituting 
rent collections and bailiffs and sheriffs for the “hire- 
ling bands” through which their tribute was formerly 
collected, ‘ 

The only valid purpose of private property in land, 
from the standpoint of public utility, is therefore not 
accomplished by it. That purpose is actually subvert- 
ed by it. That being true, the violation of the natural 
rights of mankind involved in the establishment of in- 
dividual private ownership of land has not the slight- 
est foundation of social utility or expediency to sus- 
tain it. 

Again, the rental value of land is, as I have here- 
tofore shown, the result of the presence, industry, and 
enterprise of the whole people of each community in 
which it appears, It is produced as an indirect result 
of the general enterprise and industry of the com- 
munity. 

The community has, therefore, a moral right to ap- 
propriate it to public use, because the community has 
produced it. The universally recognized law of pri- 
vate property has its foundation in each man’s owner- 
ship of himself. Every man is of natural right the 
owner of himself and of his mental and physical pow- 
ers. As a consequence of that ownership of himself, 
he has a natural right of ownership in everything that 
he produces by the voluntary exercise of those mental 
and physical powers, The things that he produces are 
his, because he has produced them; because their 
forms of utility would not have existed but for his 
productive effort, and it is no hardship to any other 
man in the world to be deprived of that which would 
not have existed at all but for the labor of him who 
produced it, 

If the labor of a dozen men indistinguishably con- 


‘tributes to the production of anything of value, it be- 


longs, by the same law, not to any one of them, but 
to the whole dozen. So, if a value be produced by 
the indistinguishable labor of a community of one 
hundred thousand or a million people, it belongs, by 
the same law of natural right, to all, and not to any 
individual, or to any number less than the whole. 
Therefore the rental value of land belongs to the com- 
munity which produces and maintains it by the same 
natural right which gives to each individual man the 
wealth which his labor entirely produces.—San Fran- 
cisco Star, 
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Kindly Caricatures 
[77] Wells H. Blodgett 


HIS will introduce to your notice the man | 
™ take to be the smartest man in Missouri, An! 
one of the nicest: Wells H. Blodgett. 

There’s truth in Bloch’s caricature of him, for Co’ 
Blodgett does look a little the gawk—until you kno) 
him, 

There are others but he is the one man behin« 
the scenes of big events. Mere moving shadow shape 
that come and go are Clardy, Phelps, Cochran, Pries 
The persisting One is Wells H. Blodgett. 

He is the railroad brains of Missouri. He 
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Kindly Caricatares No. 77. 


the whole West to the Gould interests, Never does 
he show his hand, Not because he’s afraid to. His 
iand is clean. He doesn’t dabble in the dirt. He 
nly maps out the greater plans. The lower work is 
remotely incidental—so remote as not to be within 
his ken, 

A wise man, a quiet man, a gentle man, a man 
leep in the law, a man knowing men, a simple man, 
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WELLS H. BLODGETT 


a man without style or pose or any pretense, a diffi- 
dent man, apparently, a fair man, an imperturbable 
man, a man in touch with all the other big men in 
the country, a man who comes and goes and makes 
no sign, a man whose friends reach from Heaven to 
Hell, from Fred Lehmann to Sam Priest, a discov- 
erer of young men—this is Wells Blodgett. Also a 
profound lawyer who tries a case with a clarity and 


























precision of system that ecstasizes judges with its 
sheer skill, He has that steady force that is like the 
little vine which growing underneath lifts a monolith. 
A corporation man who has never yet been within 
range of any taint, but a man nevertheless who is 
consulted by the leaders of all parties. 

He was a Union soldier in the Civil War and has 
been especially honored for bravery. He has bravery 
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as well as tactics 
ing out of the limelight. His ingenuous persuasiveness 


His tactics consist chiefly in keep 
coupled with a fascinating little lisp in speech makes 
you think of Jethro Bass and his stutter, in “Conis- 
ton.” He has 
all of whom like Newman, Charles M. Hayes, George 
H. Daniels, Sir William Van Horn, even Jim Hill 
look to him as to a sort of father. Probably he is 
the best beloved railroad man among railroad men in 
the country, Only in fond praise do you ever hear 
his name. He never has broken into politics, and yet 
he is possibly the most powerful man in politics in the 
West in that still, pervasive. persuasive way of his. 
Yet to look at him you'd think him the easiest kind 
of a mark upon whom to unload a gold brick. 

You never see or hear him in the public melee. 
The press rarely mentions him. If you talk to him 
you think you’re talking to a reformer rather than 
He’s as soft as felt, as easy as 


raised a legion of great railroad men, 


a corporation giant, 
an old shoe, as innocent appearing as a cross-roads 
lawyer. 

Yet he is the man who put the Wabash railway 
into Pittsburg and was leaving President McKinley’s 
presence with the necessary bills signed in his pocket, 
when J. J. Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania, called 
at the White House to stop the measures. This was 
a railroad coup that puts to shame the achievements 
of Harriman and Hill. It was done noiselessly in 
the open and against the most powerful opposition 
possible. It was done by Wells Blodgett practically 
alone and he’s never had ten lines of newspaper fame 
of it. Nor does he want such fame, 

He is the mainstay of the Goulds in the West, 
has supervised the doing of all their big work, has 
seen that their properties provided them with the 
means to do those big things, has kept them out of 
trouble and out of print. All this he has done with- 
out soiling himself, and without making the enormous 
fortune some other men in like position would surely 
have made. 

All this may seem hyperbole of friendly apprecia- 
tion to the uninformed, but it is the veriest common- 
place of recognition to the higher class of railroad 
men of the country. He is the dean of the faculty 
in the great railroad college that has graduated so 
many genuises, good and evil, of high finance and 
industrial development. Some of his graduates are 
no moral credit to him, but none of them is a chump. 
He has stood behind the vei and his designs have 
worked out with the blend of good and evil that 
is in all things human. He neither comes forth for 
praise for the good, nor looms up as a mark to blame 
for the evil. 

Col. Blodgett is old-fashioned. Would that there 
were more such old-fashioned men in the great cor- 
porations. The new fashions produce no Blodgetts 
—only Harrimans and other like tricksters who for 
all their skill and force are even in their successes 
working their own undoing. 
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Snider’s "Ten Years’ War" 


By M.P.S. 


F descriptions, treatises, monographs and _his- 
tories of the Civil War there is no end. Any 
additional work on this subject would ap- 

parently be deemed entirely superfluous. And yet a 
recently published work entitled “The American Ten 
Years’ War, 1855-1865,” from the pen of a St. Louis 
author, Denton J. Snider,* is a decided enrichment of 
that field of historical science. Mr. Snider is well 
known to the literary and scientific world as an emi- 
nent Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, and Homer scholar ; 
his “Commentary on the Literary Bibles,” in 9 vol- 
umes, which treats of the works of the aforesaid 
world-poets has met with the approval of the critics, 
and is a delight to the literary connoisseur. He is the 





Years’ War, 1855-1865, by 
Sigma Publishing Co., 
McClurg & Co., 


*The American Ten 


Denton J. Snider, St. Louis. 
210 Pine street, for sale by A. C. 
Bookse!lers,, Chicago, Il 
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distinguished biographer of Frederick Froebel, the 
great German pedagogue, is an amiable poet, too, and 
as a philosopher has won renown, especially in the 
His book, “A Walk in Hellas,” 
has already proved his gift of keen historical observa- 
tion. With his newest work he, for the first time, 
undertakes a larger, strictly historical monograph, and 
the fact that he selected a field which has been tilled 
so often, and thereby enters into competition with so 
many who have treated the same subject before him, 
This confi- 


realm of psychology. 


shows his confidence in his own ability. 
dence has indeed not deceived him. 

From many points of view the work is highly 
creditable to the author, and will undoubtedly prove a 
rich source of enjoyment and instruction to every 
reader, 

His style is in marked contrast with that of the 
great mass of historical writers. There is nothing in 
it of dryness and wearisomeness, This art of lively de- 
scription is often still further vivified by his frequent 
use of the present tense which brings the reader right 
into the very field of activity. Here the poet in him 
comes to his assistance and he gives us pictures full 
of life and vigor. He has also a fine facility and 
felicity in epigram. But with all its charm and artistic 
refinement his narrative never misses a point of im- 
portance and never deluges the reader with a flood of 


sounding sentences and phrases, such as Huxley 
described as being “superfluous rhetorical con- 


fectionery.” He goes straight to the point, and never 
obscures the wider general view. As an example of 
his style let us select a.few lines from his character- 
sketch of Lincoln (p. 204) : 

“During his earlier years he had tilled the soil, 
split rails, taken a trip down the river on a flat boat, 
kept store, seen a little military service as captain 
of a company of militia during the Black Hawk War. 
This does not exhaust the list of occupations at which 
Lincoln tried his hand during young manhood. Ex- 
ternally he was not successful, he was even called 
shiftless if not lazy. But there is no doubt that he 
was internally at work; he was communing with the 
People and learning their way of seeing and putting 
things, he was appropriating their stories, anecdotes, 
humor and moreover getting a peep into their prob- 
lems and anxieties. For Lincoln was also introspect- 
ive, self-examining, with a profoundly moral nature 
which could become at times morbid. During these 
years, apparently aimless and profitless, he was going 
to school, kept by a peculiar invisible master, the 
Folk-Soul. With this master he became better ac- 
quainted than any man of his time, if not of all time, 
and remained on intimate terms with him to the last. 
Such is the book, too, which Lincoln studied directly, 
the Book of the People, not printed or printable, but 
rather the source and inspiration of all print worthy 
of being read. This Book of the People he learned 
to read at first hand, and then he studied other books 
derived from this fundamental Book, namely the Bible 
and Shakespeare, which are really its very best pro- 
duction in the English tongue.” 

As a true modern historian Mr, Snider always em- 
ploys the comparative method of history in his colla- 
tion of facts and his exhaustive researches, and dili- 
gently as these researches are made, he groups and 
arranges the facts so artistically that he never over- 
whelms the reader with a mass of details to the detri- 
ment of the equal flow of his picturesque and vivid 
narrative. 

But above all the undoubtedly best quality of 
Snider’s work is the philosophic breadth of view with 
which he regards the events of those fateful ten years 
of American history. When in the beginning he is 
carrying us with one great sweep into the midst of the 
fight and struggle caused by the first invasion of Mis- 
souri’s freebooters into Kansas territory in the year 
i855, he treats this fight, small and insignificant as it 
may seem to the. superficial observer, as of. great 
importance as “the harbinger of mightier events com- 
ing on.” It is his philosophic breadth of view which 
induced him to entitle his work “The American Ten 
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Years’ War,’ and to devote more than three-fourths 
of his work to the description of the six years preced- 
ing the actual outbreak of the conflict and to the po- 
litical causes, struggles and border--fights which led up 
to it, Just as in the character-sketch of Lincoln he 
shows us throughout the book how the American peo- 
ple were mastered by a World-Spirit, and compelled to 
the struggle over the black man’s freedom, intermixed 
with the many social and economic antagonisms 
between North and South. The war was Destiny. 
Perhaps that is a proposition that was not in particular 
need of demonstration. Nevertheless Mr, Snider pro- 
foundly proves it, massing facts and drawing deduc- 
tions therefrom in a way to make his book a fine ex- 
ample of history as “philosophy teaching by example.” 
The secret springs of a mighty cataclysm are searched 


out and laid bare. 
of of fe 


Song of the Sum of All 


By Fallow Norton 


HAVE loved many, the more and the few— 
I have loved many, that I might love you. 


All of my life was but loving and proving— 
The near and the far, the constant, the roving. 


The sad and the joyous, the shadow, the part, 
With signs of their lacking marked down in my heart. 


(For never the goal and the whole were for me.) 
They were handle and hint, they were crutch, they 
were key, 


They were bramble and bud, but never the flower: 
They were dawn, they were dark, nor ever noon hour; 


They were soil-of-life, spoil-of-life, symbol and clew, 
But the soul-of-life, whole-of-life waited for you. 


They were wave, they were tide; they were: shade on 
the lea, 
But you are the earth, and the sun and the sea. 
—From Harper's Magazine. 
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B. Nugent G Bro. Dry Goods Co., 


Itis such a comfort to one's own self to wear 
nice, pretty bose. It is easy enough for you 
to select bose that suits your eye but how 
do you know they are going to wear well? 
Experience teaches. By experience we know 
which mills make good hose. 
eyes for looks but suppose you depend upon 


For these prices we can give you good bose 
—hose that will always retain that pretty 


jet black, no matter how often they visit the 
laundry—and the kind that wont wear out at | 


Nose for mamma and papa too in all the reli- 


will bring you back again. 


Trust your 


We wish to see you often. 








ina burry, 10c, 15c, 25c. 


Giving you good hose once, | 


Cordially, 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 





























Where the Little Spotted Fawn 
‘Came to Drink 
By Edna Wahlert 


HE lake was blue and quiet 
Where the little fawn came to drink, 
And white clouds billowed above it— 
Where the little fawn came to drink. 


The sky was blue and gentle, 

And the breezes breathed low near the brink. 
Nature would not startle him, 

The little fawn, when he came to drink. 


The moss—a never-ending carpet, 

Where his light hoofs did not sink, 
Stretched far and far to welcome 

The little fawn, when he came to drink. 


And the lilies-of-the-valley, thick grown and white, 
Wrinkled their bell-brows to think 

How to greet the little spotted fawn 
When he came to the lake-edge to drink. 


On a gray trunk fallen—bending 
Around a rock moss-grown and dull, 
With a calmness of eye that was lending 
Itself to the general lull— 
—Not vicious—stretched the lazy, business-like tiger, 
Sure of claws, with nose black as ink— 
She, too, knew—well—where the little fawn came, to 
drink. 
| bob ob 
[his is from “The Champagne Standard,” by Mrs. 


Jone Lane: “The well authenticated story goes that 


at a dinner party the other night, after the ladies 


returned to the drawing-room, the hostess, her broad 





expanse tinkling with diamonds, leaned back in a 
great tufted chair and shivered slightly. A foot- 
man went in search of the lady’s maid. ‘“Francoise,” 
said the magnate’s lady, with languid magnificence, 
“I feel chilly; bring me another diamond necklace.” 


% ob oh 


Blue Jay With a Grouch On 


Dearest Jane: 


UPPOSE I ought to begin with the Horse Show 

S and tell you about our next greatest annual 
event, after the V. P., but I never begin in 

the right place, and besides, I’ve not freed my mind 
on the V. P. question so’s I can sleep comfortably 
o’ nights. Of all the unmitigated fizzles, Jane, that 
Veiled Prophet’s ball this year was the unadulterated, 
piping-hot, soda biscuit. Such a conglomeration of 
frowsy women in frowsier gowns that ] dreamed any- 
body could have! Such a slow, lingering death of a 
really big St. Louis institution. Oh, Jane, really I 
better not begin on the topic, for I don’t want to 
knock, but, my ducky daddles, the short sightedness 
of the V. P. management in not cutting the thing off 
short last year when it was in the heyday of pros- 
perity, and not prolonging the agony until this fate- 
ful hour. (I tried through Ed Flesh and Pete Mc- 
Morrow and Al Shapleigh to get my little niece, 
Louise, in on the dist of maids of honor and was 
turned down because—well, I don’t know why, be- 
cause. O’ course the blooming thing’s bound to be 
a failure.) There were two redeeming features—Mrs. 
Joe Widener—I beg pardon, sometimes [ forget this 
isn’t Newport, darling—I mean, of course, Mrs. Joe 
Widen, and a certain Mrs. Alfred Silverthorne. Mrs. 
Widen is always sumptuous—lusciously sump., in 
gorgeous gowns of generous girth—and she wore 
peach blow satin of palpitating texture and scintillat- 











Dress Shoes 








Our line of Men’s and Women’s shoes 
for dress wear is now complete and we 
are showing an assortment unusual in 
style and quality as only the best grades 
of leather and the latest models have 
been used in the manufacture of our 
Shoes. 

We invite you to inspect the stock- 
ings for men and women in our Hosiery 


Department. 


SHOE CO, 
311 N. BROADWAY. 























ing softness—and looked like a late October cling- 
stone peach, if you will pardon the homely simile, As 
for Mrs. Silverthorne, I never heard of the lady—I 
may never hear of her again, tho’ as to that one 
cannot prognosticate, but she is the real goods all 
right. She and Hazel Carr can have my money 
any cold day in early March. Said and aforesaid 
Mrs. S. is a splendidly sylphlike blonde, and my 
goodness gracious, but she does know how to dress 
that stunning white satin, silvered where it would do 
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most good—glove-fitting where it would show most 


er—er—most, well, Jane, I to wander off— 
and the style of the woman—it was a shock—you 
know, ducky—we aren’t awfully accustomed to con- 
summate and concentrate style in this here village— 
and J’ve not yet gotten Mrs, Silverthorne’s measure— 
but she was there with the goods all right—and the 
best quality, too—and looked the part—I’m crazy on 
the Silver question, and anybody will tell you, darling, 
that I can’t abide the notion of Bryan for a brief 


seem 


instant, either. 

The rest of the V, P. ball was purest punk—but 
enough of such piteous propositions, Jane, and let us 
hence away to the opening night of the Horse Show, 
since we perforce must dwell on popular topics. I 
want to say right here and now that I ain’t got no 
use nohow for the Veiled Prophets since I saw. the 
souvenirs they gave themselves and contrasted them 
with the Christmas cards they gave us folks in place 
of the souvenirs they used to give us. Now, if 
they'd had Louise for a maid even—but why repine? 

’Twas most as bad—rully I am not blinded by 
the Knockers’ knots which never seem to unravel,— 
but the ginger of that Horse Show first night was 
safe at home in the ice box—I never saw anything 
like it—big crowd—awfully big showing of glad rags 
—the real people and nothing doing—slow—dead slow 
clam-bake—that’s what it certain sure showed up 
to be—and, of course, I expected to write to you, 
ducky, across the raging seas that it was a howling 
success—Dave Francis was there, bowing now to the 
right and again and anon to the left, but not creating 
any great disturbance of the atmosphere as far as 
the eye—e’en the eye of Faithful Bud—could reach. 
Even the discourseful Dave seemed saddened by the 
lack of an ovation—it warn’t there, dearest—it was 
sadly minus—-nothing, positively nothing short of an 
earthquake could have stirred that deadly stupid 
crowd to a show of interest, Jane—I never saw nor 
heard of such a bunch. Now let’s get down to the 
bed rock and speculate as to whys and wherefores. 

The Koehler-Krausnick-Limberg crowd that does 
so much for big popular things was conspicuous by 
absence—they are all in mourning and I hear Casper 
Koehler is in a serious condition of health—that took 
away one big lively sporting element. Tom Landrum 
kept himself in a small corner, if indeed he put in an 
appearance at all—didn’t see him and you know as 
well as I, ducky, that Tom was the whole blooming 
show last year—it went with some sort of snap when 
he engineered and it didn’t go when he stayed away 
for one night when Guv. Folk came down and had 
to be dined. (I hear that the owners of the Planters’ 
are freezing Tom out on a renewal of his lease of 
the hotel.) They missed Tom Monday night and you 
can say what you please about a “one-man proposi- 
tion,” but the Glen Echo Club and the Horse Show 
won't go worth a red cent -unless some of these dreary 
dubs who think themselves important but who are 
pin heads, wake up to the fact and take notice. Have 
you had a meal out at Glen Echo this month? I 
went out with the Bransford Lewises one day—it was 
a Sunday week—and upon my soul, Jane, there wasn’t 
a thing fit for consumption on the table and the ser- 
Jumping Jackstones! fierce isn’t the right word, 
The Lewises didn’t do a thing but apologize all over 
the porch, but they weren’t to blame. 

te 

Monday night Mrs. Dave Calhoun’s hat took first 
honors as a pure and simple wonder. Say, Jane, I 
didn’t know whether she was coming or going and of 
all the fancy feathers—they looked like Herman Luy- 
ties’ pet Manola’s tail, multiplied by three and all 
this brush stuck out underneath a dinky sailor hat with 
a college glee-club band of “yaller’ round it—and 
every time she switched a fly off—I beg pardon, every 
time the lady turned her head, she struck Dave square 
in the left optic and rendered him speechless and sight- 
less on the aforesaid spot—and upon my soul, and by 
my most solemn memories, she was a sight, Jane, and 
nothing else. A pretty woman can do a great deal, 
Jane, along educational lines, but when she attacks 


vice? 
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ready for wear. 


new checks and plaids. 


in the land. 


Young Men’s Suits 
32 to 38 Chest Measure 


In our enlarged department on Fourth Floor of main store, 
we are showing the very latest styles in young men’s suits 


A great variety of patterns, including plain black and the 


The Coats are made partly and extreme form-fitting, and 
have peaked or round lapels. 


The modeling of our garments is so varied that you can 
easily choose a suit according to your own particular fancy, 
and the style and fit will be equal to that of the best tailors 


Prices $12.50 to 25.00 








Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings 


Boys’ Russian and Sailor Blouse Suits, in cheviot, 
and worsteds, new gray effects and plain blue and _ brown, 
21% to 6 years; $5.00 to $16.50. 


Young men’s two-piece suits with detached belt; straight or 
Knickerbocker pants, new checks, plaids and mixtures in 
gray, and plain blue cheviots and serges; extra trousers to 
match all suits; sizes 8 to17 years; $5.00 to $18.00. 


Caps, Hats, Shirts, Blouses and other furnishings in the 
best styles at moderate prices. 


Suggs Vimdinoort - 


Dty Boods Ge 
OL/IVE—BROADWAY-LOCUST. 


serges 
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our most sacred theories about hats and the construc- 
tion thereof, there is only the benediction to pronounce, 
Luckily Mrs, Dave was in a retired spot where those 
mares’ tails didn’t show—otherwise I tremble for the 
outcome. 
t 

Mebbe I’ve a grouch on to-day, Jane; but there are 
a few other things I'd like to get out of my system, 
and one is the lovely condition of St. Louis streets. 
We all walked to Anne Ittner’s wedding last week. 
We couldn’t do anything else. Anne lives, or did 
live, on Park avenue and they’ve been trying to pave 
Park avenue for four solid weeks. They have not 
yet succeeded and heaven only knows when they will 
begin to make a start. The street on both sides of 
the car tracks is torn up so that our carriage couldn’t 
get through and Anne telephoned the day before the 
wedding that we’d have to go round by Carondelet 
and Benton Station, and that she hoped we would 





reach the house in time for breakfast the day after. 
Honest Injun, Jane, it was fierce and the last linger- 
ing limit, and Anne’s new hubby said that he spent 
four solid hours of valuable time the afternoon of 
the wedding trying to find out who was responsible 
and that he had finally determined that it was the 
contractor failing to contract and then the policeman 
on a beat, failing to beat. 
So that’s all and a good deal of it, too. 
+ 
Said I had a grouch on, just above, Jane. But 
the Horse Show is a success as to horse anyhow 
and socially I guess it will warm up later in the 
week. For instance, the Horace Rumseys were in- 
tellectual Monday night. They went to see “Man 
and Superman”—sat in the front row, So, too, with 
the John Magners—a most distingue couple, my 
Jane. And Mrs, Geo, C, R. Wagoner who is at onc: 
and simultaneously intellectual and stylish. She 
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tion that “there’s nothing like leather.” 
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man who owns one. 
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1907 PACKARD, $4,200, F. Oo. B. DETROIT 


We are also exhibiting the 1907 Stephens-Duryea and 1907 Buick, the automobile sensation of 1906---ask the 


Owing to the unprecedented demand for automobiles for 1907, we would suggest that you either buy now or 
place your order at once, if you wish an early delivery on your 1907 car. 


If you will call or telephone we will be pleased to demonstrate any of the 1907 model cars. 


HALSEY AUTOMOBILE 


3908-18 OLIVE STREET 
Agents for Packard Motor Car Company, Stephens-Duryea Co., H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. Buick Motor Co., 


Knox & Packard Trucks 





CO. 


KINLOCH 
DELMAR 2227 














wears pretty gowns with just the right amount of 
consciousness that the figure helps the gown, But 
at the Horse Show I saw both the Mrs, Stifels— 
Mrs, Otto and Mrs. Herman—the latter back from 
Canada. She’s a great horsewoman and will pro- 
bably ride in the ring before the week is out. Mrs. 
Otto is just the nicest little woman you ever could 
without a particle of affectation. I don't 
wonder that her husband is so successful and popu- 
lar, The Paul Browns, senior and junior, were 
nuch in evidence in lace and plumes galore, A 
ery pretty olive-tinted girl that made a hit and held 
the men’s attention was Olive Rae. She’s a real 
heauty—and so chic.. Nellie Crouch’s hat~ looked 
like it had been wafted out of a Zenda novel and 
\Irs. Jimmie O’Neil in French gray was excellently 
et off by Mrs. Moon in primrose chiffon, Maybe 
\irs. Peter Wilson didn’t parade herself in all her 
pride as the most successful match-making mamma 
f the season. Mrs, John C, Roberts in all her 
‘cally elegant splendor was a beautiful demonstra- 
Mrs, Jim 
sarrett seemed even prouder of her Anak ‘husband 
han of herself; and Mrs. Acuff struck me as being 
bout as well appointed fine figure of a woman as 
ve might see in many a day and night, too, There 
vas no crouch to the Crouches, I’m telling you. 
Che Mrs. and the Miss walked forth in serene sure- 
ess of their impeccable attire. Mrs. Huttig show- 
d in something stunning she’d brought back from 


know 


Paris and the George Warren Brown lady was a 
symphony in blue. The Buschs of the first genera- 
tion were absent, of course, Indeed there were a 
great many people absent whom one would natural- 
ly look for. But their absence was atoned for by 
the presence of some other women and girls whom 
it was good to look upon, like Mrs. Dan Houser, 
Marie Wade, Ruth Orthwein, Mrs. Gussie Busch— 
a sweet woman—Mrs. Roth and Mrs. Longstreth, 
that very clever Anna Lou Caldwell, the Miss Wick- 
ham that’s to be Mrs, Ralph McKittrick, Mrs. Sel 
Edgar et cetera, et set ’em up. Oh there were lots 
of people there, but they didn’t seem to be worked 
up to the proper pitch. The horses were lively 
enough, but the people were rather numb, I thought. 
And yet I believe that there never were such crowds 
at McTague’s and Lippe’s and Faust’s after the 
show. And you should have seen that sprightly 
and dazzling Mrs, Lyman Hay “roping” guests to 
the Jefferson. Truth to tell, I guess there were 
more real upty-up people on view this opening night 
than ever ‘before. This I do know, that the Globe- 
Democrat had more than two columns of names 
and costumes Tuesday morning in the most infinit- 
esmal type you ever saw. Most striking woman in 
the house, I should say, was Mrs, Pierre Chou- 
teau Scott—a piece of Bizet music made flesh. I 
simply won't try to do justice to Mrs. George Wil- 
lard Teasdale and the daintiness of Mrs. Murray 
Carleton’s couldn’t be celebrated properly 


gown 


even by “Butterfly’ Whistler. One mighty stun- 
ning bunch was made up of the G. W. Galbreaths— 
Mrs. Galbreath and her daughters, Likewise, Sallie 
Vest Jackson and Caroline Runyan. But I must 
desist. 

% 

Julia Lake is engaged and to that nice boy, Dun- 
can Meier, the son of the Henry Meiers, who are so 
terribly traveled and who are nice people and given 
to intellectual things and a reasonable respect for the 
Law of the Land. Julia is a gentle creature with 
a sweet mile and Duncan better wish himself in the 
seventh heaven where he ought to be. 

% 

Awful crop of fall babies, Jane. Heard Mrs. 
Percy Werner say in Barr’s the other day that she 
hadn't been anywhere for ages, and had even to post- 
pone a. European trip because of an unexpected ar- 
rival. You know little Mrs. Percy—she of the up- 
turned nose and the short stature and the amazing 
fine opinion of herself—and, my land sakes! mebbe 
that type of women doesn’t make the men stand 
round and cock their left ears! Mrs. Percy was Nina 
Mathews, you know, and the Mathews’ family knows 
what’s what. 

% 

Preparations for the wedding of Ducky Bakewell 
and Charlie Roberts are progressing, patiently. Saw 
Mimi Roberts somewhere a few nights ago in a so- 
called evening dress—her coiffure adornment would 
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have stopped a clock—it was composed of grass-green 
tufts upslanting, and absolutely unaided by nature 
or the milliner’s art, and it was a genuine caution. 
Mimi ought to put herself in the hands of some com- 
dressmaker, not any of the St. Louis lot, 
Did you ever see one Slater gown and then 
ten more at the same party? And that man Smith 
is in the same boat—he turned out seven trains ex- 
actly alike last spring at the St. Louis Women’s Club, 
and mebbe the mad! We have a 
whole lot to learn on the question of clothes, Jane, 
in this town. And let me tell you right here, that the 
hit of the town this week is a certain Miss Dutcher 
who hails from—how [ hate to record it—Chicago. 
She sat in Marguerite Tower’s box Monday night at 
the Horse Show and she has more “class,” more 
simple style than any girl who has made her appear- 
ance in this neck of the woods since Bella Wells went 
home to Washington. | Bella the best 
dressed female that ever set foot in these parts, Jane, 
and [ don’t care who knows it—not even Florence 
Hayward, with all her Eyetalian-Villa-Emma-Eames 


petent 
either. 


wearers weren't 


consider 


eyedeas. 


J 
~~ 


Miss Marjory Evelyn Campbell, late of the V. P. 
ball and more pertinently of the debutante edition, 
deigned to pay me a short visit the other day. Miss 
Marjory is a darling, and a decidedly deucedly af- 
fected young person, but that will subside. 


+ 


Who’s the man that is going to marry Minnie 
Scott? You better take a tumble and find out, Jane. 
I hear he lives in England, owns an Italian villa and 
is related to Hester Lauglin’s husband, Count Phisto 
Phister. 

Here’s to you, 
BLUE Jay. 
ey 


oe oye oye 


A One-Act Play 


ERE is a good story of the late Mr. Toole that 
H will be new to many of our readers: 
“What I want is a bright, short play,” 

said Toole to the amateur, who had brought him a 
six-act drama. 

“How do you mean—a short, bright drama?” ask- 
ed the author, “Can you give me an idea?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Toole, “here’s one. It’s direct and 
leaves much to the imagination. 

“It is. in one act, 





“When the curtain goes up two persons are discov- - 


ered on a sofa, one a pretty young woman, the other 
a nice-looking young fellow, They embrace; neither 
Then a door opens at the back 
and a commercial! traveler enters. He wears an over- 
coat and carries an umbrella. You can tell at once 
by his manner that he is the husband of the young 
woman. At least, that would be the inference of every 
intelligent play-goer. 

“The husband takes off his coat, draws from his 
pocket a heavy Colt’s revolver and in the midst of 
the silent embrace of hero and heroine fires. 


of them says a word, 


“The young woman falls dead. 

“He fires again and the young man is similarly 
disposed of, Then the murderer comes forward, 
puts on a pair of eyeglasses and proceeds to contem- 
plate his sanguinary work. ‘Great heavens!’ he ex- 
claims, ‘I am on the wrong floor.’ ”°—Reynold’s News- 


paper. 
J J 


- 
“ee Me 


An old negro preacher, after exhorting his listen- 
ers to align themselves on the side of right and 
righteousness, went about through his congregation, 
putting the invitation to each one to “Come jine de 
army ob de Lord.” 

“T’se done jined,” responded one old uncle, to 
whom the plea was made. “I’se done jined long 
ago—jined de Baptists.” 

“Why, brudder,” returned the preacher, “you’se 
ain’t jined de army at all—you’se belongs to de navy.” 
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The car with 4 speeds ahead. 
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A RICH CAR for RICH PEOPLE and some others—others who want luxury and Jong wear combined. 
Seats 7, all facing forward. 


The finest car built in this country. 


MYRONDA MOTOR CAR CO. 4230_OLIVE ST. 
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Don’t fail to see us about it. 
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French 


¢ 


Rare Values-F rench Lingerie | 


E our French handmade lingerie direct. 
complete assortment of high-class goods at moderate prices, as well as the most 
elaborate combinations of needlework, lace and embroidery. 


French Handmade Drawers.......... 
French Handmade Chemises.......... 
French Handmade Nightzowns........ 
Handmade Petticoats......... 
French Handmade Corset Covers..... 
French Bridal Sets (3 pieces)......... 


———_}) 


The prices quoted represent a 


‘kee from $ 1.00 to $15.00 | 


5 MEE. oehe sce from 90 to 20.00 

eee. oo. os Bae from 2.00 to 35.00 

GS ~ a saan wee from 1.50 to 35.00 

Pe eee eee UF from 1.50 to 1000 
Eee ea from 12.75 to 50.00 | 


New models in Fasso, Binner, Marguerite and DuBarry Corsets, representing all that is l 
best in corset making. | 


Barry Corsetand Lingerie Store | 
615 Locust Street 

















The Little Christian. 


By Theodosia Garrison. 
trembled in the morning, 


} | i 
And heavy on his heart at night 


At noon he was afraid, 


The haud of fear was laid. 


A presence walked beside him 
Of horror and of fright— 
A shadow in the sunshine, 
A menace in the night. 


And this that dogged his childhood, 
This thing of scourge and rod, 

They gave him as a priceless gift, 
And bade him call it God. 


They made for him a iear that killed 
The child-joy in his breast: 

They made for him a shape-of dread 
And bade him love it best. 


Oh Mild, Oh Just, Oh Merciful! 
What then shall be their shame, 
These souls who teach a little child 
To shudder at Thy name! 
P from New York Life. 
divorce law of ancient 
“Tf that old Greek clause 


have the 


“We 


Greece,” said a clergyman. 


ought to 


was tacked to every separation, divorces would fall 


off 60 to 70 per cent. This law was that, when a man 


























Ready to @ear, also Made to 
Order at Short Notice. 
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MISS HOWORTH 
4653 Maryland Avenue 














got a divorce, he could not under any circumstances 
marry another woman younger than _ his 
How many divorce suits would be brought if all hus- 
bands knew that after the separation they could not 
marry younger women than the wives they had cast 
off ?”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ex-wife. 
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Office Desks 


| 
| and Chairs. 


od 


Shaw- Walker 
Vertical Files. 


ad 


Globe- 
Wernicke 





Sectional 





Bookcases. 
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Everything 
Needed in 
an Office 
23 | We Show. 














Furniture, Carpets, Rugs and Linoleum 





GEORGIA-STIMSON 


616-618 WASHINGTON AVENUE 





The Mare That Makes the Money Go 


By Minnie McIntyre 


“The first horse I bought was a sixteen-hand bay, 
As a harness horse he was superb; 

His outline was faultless, his action was high, 
But alas! he had got a small curb. 

“It was only a small one, would do him no harm 
Said the vendor, a cousin named Jim; 

In a month he went lame, and was sold for the plough 
And I learnt about horses from him.” 


HAT libations of gold our American mil- 
\W lionaires yearly pour out to the gods of 
Chance and Good Luck in learning about 

horses! And they never graduate. The Horse 
Show furnishes one of the most expensive training 
schools in the world if one wants to pursue it long 
enough. Its dictum is the most purely exasperating. 
All because the horse possesses that peculiar and in- 
tangible essence of character which makes it impossi- 
ble to measure him in replica by a set.standard of 
two-by-four rules; because individual opinion concern- 
ing his worth is as emphatic and divergent as opinion 
on religion or politics or the new baby in the neigh- 
borhood, So the exhibitor who. attempts to bring 
down a season’s share of blue ribbons with a string 
of horses for which he desires and expects universal 


approval is putting himself in for a very bad series 
of half hours. This set of judges may second his 
choice and send him home freighted with blue rosettes 
and silver plate in gay-colored merino bags; while that 
trio may overlook him entirely and place the heart- 
wringing scrap of blue on the browband of the rival 
he has just spent thousands to defeat. 


Talk about your fascinating, irritating, irresistible, 
money-melting pastime in the curriculum of refined 
sport! The Horse Show occupies the premier posi- 
tion. The spot-light of fame “do” wobble something 
awful before it settles down for a little while on a 
stable; but it’s like playing with sunbeams. There 
is no surety of holding it. So it is buy and try, buy 
and try and “learn about horses from him.” 

The aspect of the Eastern Show ring the past few 
seasons has been practically influenced by the win- 
nings of one man—Eben Jordan by name. Mr. Jor- 


dan is of the firm of Jordan, Marsh and Co., dry 
goods, of Boston. The old Colonials on the bleak side 
of Beacon street look on him as a “new richer” in 
the class of Thomas Lawson, but he doesn’t care, like 


as not, so long as they continue to buy their bathing 
He has a 


suits and automobile goggles of him. 





country place called “The Forges” at Chiltonville, 
Mass., and a stock farm christened “Plymouth Hack- 
ney Stud,’ and it is from this farm that he has sent 
out horses which have awakened such bitter pangs of 
envy in his rivals’ breasts. These were Hackney- 
bred highsteppers of his own and foreign breeding 
out of famous English sires and wherever they were 
sent into the ring, their furious pace, high action, 
beautiful full rounded conformation, handsome car- 
riage and splendid manners made them well-nigh in- 
vincible. Of the Jordan string, the 8-year-old 15.1 
chestnut mare, Hildred, by imp. Stow Gabriel, was the 
bright particular crocus. She seemingly could not 
be beaten, often being worked in four classes of an 
evening and ever putting up the same tireless, bril- 
liant show, The trotting horse could not beat her in 
sustained shows—Lord Brilliant being dead. So Eng- 


land was ransacked to get something to take her 
measure, 

It was Wm. H. Moore who gave the order. Every- 
body has heard of the Moore Brothers, formerly of 
Chicago, once corporation lawyers, losers of two for- 
tunes, enormous promoters, and holders of great 
blocks of Rock Island stock. Always with a predi- 
lection for horses, the “Judge,” as he is called, has 
gone in for horses in a horribly steep way of late 
years. A marble-lined private stable on West 58th St., 
with its private tanbark exercising ring, is filled with 
horses costing on an average of $5,000 apiece, while 
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his overflow country stable at Pride’s Crossing is: 


crowded with the most expensive horse-flesh money 
can buy. Everything good he came across he bought, 
but the Jordan horses continued to win. So he set in 
to fight Hackney with Hackney. He startled the na- 
tives of Broadway one day by paying $16,000, so gos- 
sip everywhere rumored, for a 15.114 hand, aged 
Hackney gelding called Forest King, pronounced the 
best high-stepper in all England. The first year he 
landed he won the famous classic, the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria Challenge Gig Cup. The next year he did not 
contest and the Cup went to Hildred. 
the spring of 1905 at Wissahickon that the two great 


Prior 


It was not until 


scions of the Hackney breed came together. 
to this time Hildred had pulled down every important 
championship in the country, But the new Hackney 
was a peacock, and fashionable, and cost a long price 
and won. Then Hildred 
went to Chicago and came into tilt with James H. 


Burlingham, 


Many questioned the win. 


Moore’s brown trotting-bred stallion, 
aged, too, yet still valiant——a superb model of the 
heavy carriage horse for which he had, several sea- 
sons previous, paid Frank Jay Gould $10,000. Bur- 
lingham was old but game, and pushed Hildred hard 
in a thrilling display of grandly substanced stepping, 
and won the championship. Mr. Moore was president 
of the show, and lots of gossip entailed, although the 
decision was as fair as human judgment can be when 


two magnificent horses are up for justice. 


Judge Moore has been as keen in the pursuit of 
blue ribbons as in following the stock market, Tall, 
spectacled, straight, with temples of graying hair and 
stern lines etched around his mouth, he sits on the 
cushion of his cart or Stanhope and drives as ab- 
sorbedly and as deftly as if cornering the market in 
This spring he imported 
another $10,000 mare in a little chestnut called Me- 


wheat, cotton, or iron ore. 


nella, who was so gamesome she beat Hildred in one 
class when they were brought together, and Hildred 
beat her in another, and Forest King took her meas- 
It was the last straw. Hildred 
was taken from the show ring and put in the breeding 


ure in the gig class. 
harem; she deserved rest. There was a new Rich- 
Yet, at this very show some bitter 
His $8,000 Hackney pony 
met his first defeat to his aging half-brother, passe 


mond in the field. 
flavored the Judge’s cup. 


and best days over. 


James H. Moore, the Chicago brother is another 
prodigal spender in horses and it is common gossip 
that his reckless extravagance in horses has founded 
the fortune of the great horse firm of Tichenor and 
showing in a city 
Last fall he 
paid an enormous price for Champion Eudora, and 
when his son, Nat Moore, married Miss Helen Fargo, 
one of her nuptial gifts was a ladies’ pair of steppers 
Unlike his brother, 
James H. is rotund and jovial, and fills the cushion 
full, while he is a whip “out for blood” when he drives, 
His great private stable at Lake Geneva has its own 
blacksmith shop, tanbark exercising ring and stalls 


Company. His expenses when 


have been reckoned at $1,200 a day. 


that cost no less than $5,000. 


built in a semi-circle, housing some forty horses, all 
high-steppers. He has never gone in for Hackneys 
like his brother has of late, still clinging to the idea 
that American-bred trotting horses make the most 
brilliant actors Although he did pay $6,000 for three 
Hackney ponies bred by Eben Jordan last fall, It is 
- great: sport to see the two brothers compete against 
one -another, 

Alfred and Reginald Vanderbilt more than once 
have competed against one another in the same class, 
‘both two of the staunchest supporters of the Horse 
Show. It was-three seasons ago that Louis Newgass 
of Tichenor and Company took up a brilliant four-in- 
hand to the Garden. They won, but did not sell, 
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strange to say. They were shipped back to Chicago 
and one night, a few days after their return, Alfred 
Vanderbilt jumped on the Twentieth Century limited 
and bought them up for $20,000, They became fa- 
mous—Polly Prim, Rustling Silk, Full Dress and 
Sweet Marie—and are still winning. Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
expenditures in coach horses are proverbial, as he 
often runs three coaches a season, the Venture, Vik- 
ing and Pioneer, and for seasons his gray road four 
have swept the boards, and twice won him the en- 
durance race from Seabright to Long Branch, during 
the latter show, covering a distance of six and one- 
half miles in a 30-minute time limit, carrying seven 
passengers, Reginald Vanderbilt was meeting defeat 
in the pair classes pretty regularly this summer and 
went over to England in June picking up four big 
Hackney mares to win out on. The first time shown 
at Newport this fall they were set back to third place. 

One of the most lavish amateur spenders and win- 
ners in the show roster the last two seasons is C. W. 
Watson of Baltimore. In the spring of 1905 Mr. Wat- 
son put in a neatly acting pair of family carriage 
horses at the Chevy Chase Show in his home town. 
They won two or three times. 


It is very pleasant to 
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see one’s horses drawn up before the social fabric of 
a city, with all the proud modesty of acknowledged 
worth and draped with a bit of blue ribbon, testifying 
excellence ne plus ultra. It pleased Mr. Watson. He 
sent the pair on further, against better horses than 
he met before and they did not do so well, Now, a 
man who has been instrumental in forcing combines 
of coal interests in Baltimore and Virginia, quoted as 
representing thirty-eight millions of dollars, isn’t go- 
ing to let a few thousand stand in the way of getting 
what he wants. Besides, he needed’an exhaust valve 
for some of his money, and a fillip of interest in some- 
thing outside the concentrated circle of money-making. 


So he started in to buy horses. At Atlantic City the 
\ 
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same year George Webb exhibited a beautiful pair of 
trotting mares called Leonora and Lettie Lee, which 
he was campaigning for E. T. Stotesbury of Philadel- 
phia, of the banking firm of Drexel and Company. 
Mr. Stotesbury does not attend horse shows, but he 
likes the name without the game. So, for years George 
Webb has had carte blanche in the purchase of road- 
sters, and all he does is to chase over the country with 
a pocket full of blank signed checks and appropriate 
the horses he likes, for it is writ in the book of the 
things that are, that George Webb wins the cham- 
pionship each year at Madison Square. Nobody can 
beat his horses, Well, Mr. Watson liked the bay pair, 
and bought them. Price $7,000. (Mr. Stotesbury 
doesn’t care what Webb does with his horses. He 
knows he can rely on that tri-color if the Lord has 
made the horse and he is get-at-able.) But here is 
an instance of the funny and exasperating phase of 
the game. Mr. Webb had another pair at Atlantic 
City also, and the two went in against one another in 
the same class, And would you believe it—consider 
the embarrassing contretemps—-the judges liked the 
Webb pair best and tied the blue on them. No one 
was to blame; Mr. Watson had had the choice of 
pairs, and it happened the judges’ opinion didn’t coin- 
cide, They had better luck at the next stopping place, 
but weren’t sensational, as in Webb’s hands. In the 
meantime, as the summer ripened, Mr, Watson stood 





pat, and bought a lot of high-priced stuff which went 
fairly well. Then he got a real stable manager like 
the other big fellows in the game, and the man knew 
horses and horsemen and had the knack. He came 
high, but in the parlance of the stable, he “delivered 
the goods.” By early fall one single horse had made 
Mr. Watson more famous than all his coal mines. 
This was a $700 stag, called Lord Baltimore, which 
Will B, White, the Cleveland chewing-gum man, had 
ordered’ sold because he did not verify predictions 
made for him at earlier shows. Prior to this time Mr. 
White was not feeling friendly with the sport, as he 
had taken his four over to the Garden one year and 
didn’t get much of a look-in, so he had shut up his 
private stable, sheeted the coach, put the guard’s hat 
in moth-balls and turned his horses out, with that 
“down and out” attitude the spoiled jeunesse doree 
sometimes adopts. Don’t think Baltimore cost Mr. 
Watson $700. No, multiply that about six times and 
you hit it, but in the end he had won a lot of cham- 
pionships, and a lot of experience and thrown a good 
deal of money to the birdies. 

In the meantime, owing to the illness of Mr. Jor- 
dan, he parted with most of his stable this spring, and 
Mr. Watson bought his famous Kitty Gray and No- 
rina for a tremendous price, gave George Watson 
$10,000 for the champion big pair this season, and 
annexed Jay Carlisle’s chestnut champions, Eloquence 


and Revenue. 
$25,000. 
other disappointing $10,000 mare. 

J. W. Harriman, a brother to Oliver Harriman, 
and a late recruit to the show ring, took on many of 
the prize horses in the stable of Mrs. J. B. Grosvenor 
last fall when her husband died and her stable was 
retired. She had paid $14,000 to Eben Jordan but 
three months before for his President and Baron, 
$5,000 for Roseberry, $4,000 for Petroleum, ditto for 
another saddle mare, and copious sums for a park 
Mr. Harriman paid high for 


Doubtless these three pairs brought 
Not counting imported Ringing Bells—an- 


four and some ponies. 
his whistle, but seems to enjoy it. a 

Richard Carmen, big stockholder in the National 
Horse Show Association, with a knack for a horse 
deal, got $10,000 for a little pair of highly flash trot- 
ting-bred carriage horses from Thomas G, Plant, the 
“Queen Quality” shoe man of Boston. He kept them 
a little over a season with rather poor winning results, 
although phenomenal in the field previously, if some- 
what aging. They were sold a few days ago for $5,000 
to Miss Emily Bedford, daughter of E. T. Bedford, 
the Standard Oil magnate, quoted at fifteen millions. 
The first thing the little pair did was to win at Bay 
Shore over the best horses in this country, 

Mrs. H. S. Ladew, widow of the New York whole- 
sale leather merchant, has been a prodigal buyer of 
show horses, lately losing two imported Hackneys 
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costing over $4,000 each, within three weeks of one 
another. She paid $1,200 the other day at Syracuse 
for a Shetland stallion. 

Rufus Patterson, of the American Tobacco Co., 
bought a saddle mare, Jasmine, at Long Branch for 
$5,000 about two months ago. The price was inflated, 
of course, but the money is well expended for the ad- 
vertising it gives Mr. Patterson’s “plant.” 

C. K. G, Billings has always thrown money about 
recklessly in buying, from Lou Dillon to saddle ponies 
for his young son, He paid the late A. E. Ashbrook 
$5,000 for a little blaze-faced mare called Blaze o’Glory 
that, like many another prospect, did not verify antici- 
pations after changing hands. He had a magnificent 
stable of heavy harness horses, but got disgruntled 
one season at the Garden. 

Herbert L. Pratt, another “Oil’’ man, has put much 
money in pairs, but has realized handsomely in ribbons 
on his Lady Eocene and Lady Barbara, for which he 
is said to have refused $20,000. 

Mrs, John Gerken, the most famous horsewoman in 
the world, is the exception to the rule. Champion 
Newsboy, the most famous small gigster since Lord 
Brilliant’s time, only cost her $700 in money. But 
she breeds her own winners, trains and fits them, and 
drives them to victory herself. 

Miss Mollie Maxwell, Mrs. O. H. Van Heusen and 
Miss Gibert are other well-known money-spending 
feminines who love a good drive behind smart horse- 
flesh and are willing to pay for it. 

St. Louis itself may stand for some lavish pur- 
chases if the Horse Show begins to take on such keen 
local interest. Mrs. Julius Walsh, Jr., nee Clara D. D. 
Bell, is a former Blue Grass belle, who will have 
fancy horse-flesh and has the skill and the enthusiasm 
Some day she will 


of her native State in handling it. 
get a stable together that will make things hum. At 





present both she and her husband have something 
toppy in three gaited horses and a stepper or two and 
she is trying to break the ice among local feminine 
elect and get them to fill the ladies’ class and ride 
and drive as they do everywhere else. Lacy Crawford 
is not a bit backward about paying out a couple of 
thousand for a good saddle horse, and Ball Brothers, 
of Kentucky, campaign one each season that he never 
sees until it reaches St. Louis. 

Dinks Parrish and Thomas Dunn are both good 
spenders for gaited saddle horses, although neither 
ever shows his face in the show-ring. Bass has out a 
stunning gray son of Dr, Faulkner doing haute ecole 
for the slow laundry man, and Jack o’Diamonds, the 
Dunn gelding, is the champion of the middle west. 

Dwight and Sam Davis ought to be the piece de 
resistance of the local ring. They have oodles of 
money and a coach house full of gorgeous vehicles 
in phaetons, a drag, gigs, etc. (or used to), but seem 
to be wrapped up in polo ponies. For the local spirit 
of the thing they could afford to loosen up and buy 
some clinking horses, 

Claude Kilpatrick is still at Magnolia, but ’tis said 
he has bought a storming pair of steppers from Tiche- 
nor which may find their way to Coliseum tanbark 
this week, while his drag is one of the handsomest 
the coach-builders ever turned out. 

John Bratton has a new 2.30 park four which is 
said to be ripping. But as there is a feeling between 
him and the Coliseum folk, he won’t uncover them in 
his home town. Too bad, because in their quarrel 
John and Max were both right—from their respective 
standpoints, 

Ollie Langan will send his Red Leaf around this 
week for ribbons, With a natural affinity for horses, 
Mr. Langan should have more, It’s a good game to 
own good horses—a fine advertisement, if nothing else. 


Herman Luyties has a drag, if memory serves no 
scurvy tricks, which would repay effort to horse ade- 
quately. Think of the tightly wadded greenbacks ly- 
ing in the pockets of rich St, Louisans which are 
never unloaded richly for the good of a sport as re- 
fining as the Horse Show! St. Louis is the biggest 
city on the map in the West, but you don’t hear it 
pointed out as the “home of so and so; the fellow that 
owns that great stable.” Gussie Busch has the only 
real show stable in the town, and he needs some new 
horses. What a beautiful “ad” for the town and for 
Budweiser if he would expend say $100,000 for some 
crackerjacks and give Adolphus III a chance to feel 
the mouths of some high C. steppers. The boy is a 
phenomenal whip for his age, and can send four horses 
forward in their collars and catch the thong of his 
whip with the ease and dexterity of a young Fownes 
or Howlett, while Odette long ago won her laurels 
as the most perfect and mannerly gray gigster that 
ever looked through a bridle. Cut loose, Mr. Busch. 

Then the Lemp brothers—Eddie, for instance— 
why can’t he be cajoled into the game? With loads 
of money, nice hands, good taste, a splendid stable at 
command, plenty of appointments, Positively no ex- 
cuse except the lackadaisical nonchalance which is the 
maddening characteristic of the St. Louis younger 
generation, And Louis Lemp—but he seems wrapped 
up in the runners; like Otto Stifel, 

Times were when Park von Wedelstadt looked like 
Van Bibber behind game old Mc L., now pulling a 
lawn mower for David Calhoun. He was the star par 
excellence of local tanbark, And lovely Mrs. Calhoun 
and her good-looking husband! He makes an awfully 
good combination with a tandem and a cart, and Mrs. 
Calhoun would look ravishing in her Irish crochet 
and plumed hat in a George-the-Fourth phaeton driv- 
ing for the ladies’ trophy. 
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Lawrence Mauran. 


There is Mrs. Mr. Mauran 
owned a most awfully dressy little pair a couple of 
seasons ago that could step high and fast. They should 
Le out with Mrs. Mauran behind them. Mrs. Jimmy 
Bright can drive, and do it nicely, and if Secretary 
“jimmy” doesn’t provide her with an outfit she should 
rebel. He has something toppy in a fast pacer, and 
is liable to forget. Max Orthwein likes horses, has 
some good roadsters, but he ought to take on more, 
now that he heads the big show here. How empty 
the ring without Merrett Marshall; he’s always will- 
ing to turn out, There’s Bert Walker and Harry 
Hawes-—the latter used to have a gigster and a saddle 
Herman Stifel owns some good ones. The 
Start now with this Horse 
Spend some 


horse. 
town is full of money. 
Show, somebody, and make it famous. 
for some corking talent. 
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The Open Door 


By May Harris 


CHARACTERS 

GILBERT NortH (he has been for a year a helpless 

cripple). 
Mrs. Nortu (his wife). 
Dr. ArnswortH (the physician who is treating his 

case). 

CENE—Veranda of the Norths’ cottage. Twi- 
S light. Mrs. Nortu seated near Nortu, who 

is lying in an invalid’s chair. 

NortH 
These insects—what do you call them?—seem to 

be doing all the talking. 
Mrs. NortH 


Katydids, They’re boring each other dreadfully. 
NortH 
I thought they were disputing. 
Mrs. Nortu 
It's the same thing. 





NortH 
Is that the way to dispute—to keep up one’s side 
all the time? 
Mrs. NortH (listlessly) 
It’s one sort of way. 
NortH 
There’s another, is there? 
Mrs. NortH 
Not saying anything. 
NortH laughs. 
Mrs. NortH 
You’re feeling bored to-night? 
NortTH 
On the contrary, I’ve been thinking. 
Mrs. NortH (looking out into the twilight) 
Have you? 
NortH (after a pause) 
Do you ever—think? : 
Mrs. NortH (sarcastically) 
I think I might manage to—if you wish it. 


NortH 

Well—-I wish it! 
Mrs. NortH 

Well? 

NortH 
About me! 
Mrs NortuH looks at him silently. 

NortH 


I’m very happy! 
Mrs. NortH 


I’m—glad— 
NortH 
Are you sure? 
Mrs. NortH 
That I’m glad? 
NortH 


That I speak the truth? : 
Mrs. Nortu (slowly) 
Why shouldn’t you-—-? 
NortH 
Because it might distress you if I-— 
Mrs. NortH 
Then—you’re not——? 





NortH 

Suppose I say I’m as happy as you. 

Mrs. NortH 

Then——? 

NortTH 

Then——? 

Mrs. Nortu (listlessly) 

You're feeling worse? This place doesn’t agree 
with you. I hoped perhaps it would; we've tried so 
many, Shall we leave to-morrow, or go to the hotel? 
Perhaps the cottage is a wrong idea. Quiet’s some- 
times merely loneliness, 

NorrH (consideriigly) 

Yes, that’s true, 

Mrs. NortH 
The hotel—I said at first, you re- 
You haven’t the spirit to cope 


You feel it? 
member—is the best. 
with this isolation. 

NortH 

Isolation with you! It’s a thought I couidn’t har- 
bor! I think I’ve really a good deal of spirit—enough 
to see 





Mrs. NorTH 
What? 
NortTH 
Suppose we say—to remember. 
Mrs. NorrH (with some impatience) 
You’re frightfully bored. I understand. [I'll light 
the lamp and read to you, (She lights a lamp on 
the table between them, shading it so he is in the 
shadow while she sits in a brilliant circle of light, She 
draws a book and a magazine or two across the table.) 
Mrs. NortH 
What shall I read? 
NortH (absently) 
Oh, anything! 
Mrs. NortH 


There’s only “London Voluntaries.” (Reads at 
random). 
NortH (when she pauses) 
“And lo! the wizard hour—”’ ‘This is it—my 


wizard hour! 
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NADJA CARAMEL 
CASH PRIZE COMPETITION 


We want words for a song to be dedicated to “NADJA 
CARAMELS,” and offer $15 cash for the first best, $10 cash for 
second best, and a five-pound box of our delicious Chocolates 
for third. best composition of three verses, adapted to some 


popular air. This contest closes December 31st next. 








be announced in these columns. 


address on a separate sheet. 
immediately upon receipt of same. 


or elsewhere. 
busy. 


closes. Address all communications to 


ST. LOUIS 








A committee of three well-known citizens will be appointed 
to decide the prize winners, and the names of prize winners will 


When sending in your composition write your name and 
Each composition will be numbered 
In that way the contest will 
be absolutely fair, as the judges themselves will not know who 
the prize winners are until after their decision. 


Everyone is eligible to compete, whether living in St. Louis 
You have as good a chance as anyone else, so get 
No compositions returned before or after the contest 
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Blanke-Wenneker 






























21 HOURS 
St. Louis to. New Orleans 
. .20 HOURS 
St. Louls to Mobile 


?_ The Finest of Pullman Li- 
~ b ary,Observation, Drawing 


: en Sleoping Oars, Wide 
estibule aches and 
DiningQOars,with Electric 

Lights and Fans, are 
used in the Limited. 


O.M.BEALL 
PASSENCER AGENT 
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Mrs. Nortu (half closing the book) 
You like it? 





NortH 
Both. I mean the poem and the hour. 
Mrs. NortH 
Ah! 
NortH 
I often perplex you 
Mrs. Nort 
I’m sure you don’t feel well. 
NortH 


Even if I weren’t ill, I’m not sure | would be per- 
fectly well! 
Mrs Nortu (paitenily) 
Of course you find it tiresome. 


NortH 
I believe it’s less so—being ill. 
Mrs. NortH 
Dr. Ainsworth says you need “fiber.” 
NortTH 


Ainsworth’s clever. 
Mrs. Nortu is silent and turns the pages of the 
book. 


NortTH 
Don’t you think he’s clever? 
Mrs. NortH 
He hasn’t—cured you, 
NortH 


No—but he’s handsome. 
Mrs. Nortu (coldly) 
What has that to do with it? 


NortH 
Why, that he’s handsome in making the effort. 
Mrs. NortH 
Wouldn’t any doctor——? 
NortTH 


Not as 





handsomely. (A pause.) 
Mrs. NortH (with an effort) 
Do you think you’ve enough cushions? 
comfortable ? 


Are ‘you 


NortH 
Quite—for conversational purposes, 


Mrs NortuH (shutting the book) 
I remember. You said you wanted to talk. 
NortTH 


Ah! 


To you. 
Mrs. NortH 
Well—there is no one else—— 
NortTH 
Yes, there is. There’s the me you used to know. 
I used to think him interesting—— 
Mrs. NortH 
Before we were married, you mean? 
NortTH 
Exactly ! 
Mrs. NortH (accepting his humors without interest) 
And you think you’re changed ? 
NortH 


I could walk then. And there used to be 


A little. 
a girl 


Mrs. Nortu (trying to throw a little animation into 





her voice) 
Someone you were in love with? 
NortH (gravely) 
Yes, 
Mrs. NortH (yawning behind her hand) 
Was she pretty? 
NortH 
Very pretty. 
Mrs. NortH 
And did she love you? 
NortH 
Does anyone ever know about a woman? 
she thought she did. 
Mrs. NortH 
Why didn’t you find out? 
NortH 


I think 


I—tried. 
Mrs. NortH 
Well—did you? 
NortH 
I—married her, 
Mrs. Nortu 
Oh—quite so, 





NortTH 
That makes it uninteresting? 
Mrs. NortH 
You draw conclusions! 
NortH 
You think it’s better-——? 
Mrs. NortH 
Better—— ? 
NortH 
To “make a bust of marriages”? 
Mrs. NortH 
That’s a quotation from somebody—who? 
NortH 
Not—an apostle of marriage! 
Mrs. NortH (turning the pages of the book) 
Why do you think of marriage in particular? 
NortH 
Why? Well, I suppose because it’s our state— 


yours and mine. 
Mrs. Nortu 


But—people aren’t usually interested—for argu- 
ment—in the state they’re illustrating. 
NortH (laughing) 


It’s stale-——_? 
Mrs. NortH 


It’s accepted, 

NortH (continuing to laugh and looking from the 
shadow that envelopes him at her beautiful face 
in the glow of the lamp) 

It’s the same thing! 
Mrs. Nortu (with patience) 
I’ve never seen you so—odd. 
NortH (in an alert voice) 
Who’s that? (The gate clicks and a firm step is 
heard on the gravel going around to the hall door.) 
Mrs. NortH (involuntarily) 


Dr. Ainsworth. 
NortH 


Can you see him? 
Mrs. 
No; but it’s his step. 
NortH 
I can’t recognize many people by their step. I 


Nortu 
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old Brown Ale” of England, seem to be favored. 


The cut is somewhat different than last year’s Business 
Frock. The collar clings to the neck closer than did last year’s 
Business Frock. The shoulders are squarer and the flare at 
hips is more decided. 

MacCARTHY-EVANS-VON ARX, 
MADE TO MEASURE BUSINESS FROCKS, 
$35 to. $50. 


OVERCOAT STYLES 


Fashion has turned her back on all save the French-Back 
style of Overcoat. 

This year the skirt is extra full, with effective side folds. 
Made with ‘long center Frock vent. The proper length of Fall 
Overcoats is just below the knee. The full-chested effect with 
close waist cut and wide flaring skirts is the proper caper. 
r Takes extra good tailoring—MacCarthy-Evans- Von Arx tailoring—to produce this desired 

effect. : 
The Overcoat shoulders are, as well as the coat shoulders, broad and square with 
collar standing up at sides, giving boxy effect. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS-VON ARX, MADE TO MEASURE OVERCOATS, 
$30 to $60. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS-VON ARX TAILORING CO. 





FASHION’S FAVORITES 


The well-dressed men of St. Louis look to MacCarthy-Evans-Von Arx for the latest and best in styles just as 
certainly and as confidently as they look to the Stock Exchange news for the latest in stock quotations. 


THE NEW BUSINESS-FROCK STYLES 


The New Imported Rough Unfinished Worsteds and Scotch Cheviots, in the peculiar, soft Greys that old 
Scotch dyers alone know the secret of and soft warm brown mixtures, the coloring of which smacks of the “good 











820 OLIVE STREET 
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— The P. O. is still “just opposite.” Phones: Main 5176 and Central 244 
think I know yours. It’s like a swallow skimming over Norra Dr. ArnswortH (perfunctorily) 
the bare places, Would you mind telling him? Of course it’s hard lines for so young a man to be 
Mrs. Nortu (listening intently) Mrs. NortH (trying to speak lightly) struck down with an ‘incurable 
Did he ring? And you don’t want me? NortH (interrupting) 
NortH (shortly) NortH Incurable? 
Jane will answer, I suppose. No, my dear; not while I have Dr. Ainsworth! Dr. ArnswortH (hesitatingly) 
Mrs. Nortu (half rising and then re-seating herself) x Of course, I—hate to repeat it. 
—he tas ae tl k (She goes reluctantly into the house, and for a 
Sar Se = moment her husband is alone. His gl Hows h vanyes 
NortH he di “ ae ma h _ nip follows -her Don’t trouble. It’s an old lie 
F r ts his hands over his eyes “ 
Hardly—at this hour, Besides asked h CF S60 GARAGES, OF ag, — y } 
waa y rf a en eB drops them almost instantly and stares out into What ane eowreaee Kotarting. =) 
; M N the thick darkness. He does not change his position sellinadh as pees 
You asind Mauna 9 Res. as footsteps sound behind him, and Dr. AINsworTH 5 adh ait : : Fyn , = itl 
Monrai (leiihd , eae comes out. He is a young man, tall and very hand- think aS se a es —— 
Yess womans t mse) omirouery) some. He comes at once to the invalid and puts a es pattie a ~~ ith dignit 
= . So professional touch on his wrist.) i: Sere (on tgmity) 
Mrs. Nortu (nervously) A patient has privileges a doctor has to remember. 
I know you are not well—— i ie ie i pia Sing tt pee NortH (with trony) 
- iis oure not feeling as well as this morning: A helpless cripple, a patient, and—at your mercy, 
Do you think only sick people want to talk? , Noars ‘ ; Dr. Ainsworth! 
Mrs. Nostu Yes, I think so. Don’t you think I’m normal? Dr. AINSwortH (with a violent start) 
But you—you’re so—odd—to-night. Dr. AINSWORTH What do you mean? 
You seem—a little nervous. NorTH 
Pesemncal Nortu (coldly) aes You said that before! Does the light bother you? 
S$ ; ae : 
1 . . . I hope not; my wife has been sitting there. I like 
} , Most invalids are. 2 
e van NortH (moving the books restlessly) Sige Pesan: to see people’s faces when [ talk to them. The play 
+O —GOCS: OO GOE VRS, V t of expression is very—interesting. Don’t you think 
esas ery true. 
I think you are, a little. Invalid Nort (after a pause) Dr. AINSWoRTH (stiffly) 
Mrs. NortH nvalids are expected to be—unreasonable. I’m afraid my practice hasn’t ever been with ex- 
I—oh, no! Dr. AINSWoRTH coughs. pressions. 
s NorTH * NortH : NortH 
I think you are tired. Go and rest. Tell Dr. Even if I weren’t an incurable invalid, I don’t think No? We sick people have our fancies. I’ve 
\insworth, please, that I am waiting for him. Good I’d.be very—reasonable. grown rather fond of personal equations. The old 
night, Dr. AINSworTH (in a bored tone) formula you know—minus by minus gives plus in the 
Mrs. Nortu It’s a matter—of temperament. answer. But if there’s no answer? 
But—don’t you want me—? 5. ii . NortH Dr. AINSWoRTH 
Be NortTH And of. ability, -- ‘ I’m afraid I’m quite in the dark. 
No, I shall have Dr. Ainsworth to talk to for Dr. AINSWORTH NorTH 
awhile, Ability-——? . Pardon me—in the light! 
I Mrs. NortH NortH Dr. AInswortH (glancing at: the lamp) 


But—— 


To get the best of things. 


Oh, I see; literally! 
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MILLS & AVERILL’S 
FASHIONS FOR FALL AND WINTER 


For over thirty years the making of better clothes for men and boys has been the utmost desire 
and endeavor of the house of Mills & Averill—our expert designers and tailors have constantly demand- 
ed a betterment—good materials always—but the chiefest of all is the making, the hidden workman- 
ship, the care and skill used to give style, fit and form to the clothing, and give permanency to its 


shapeliness. 


This store is not like any other store—our progress is rapid and the style of clothing we 


sell is commanding the attention of men and young men who dress stylishly and well—we have 
stepped higher on all our experiences of the past and give you the gain of our present knowledge. 


Fall and Winter Suits and Overcoats, Ready-to-Wear, $15 to $35 





has been established. 





Suits and 
Overcoats 


Good tailoring is to be had here at moderate Prices. 
fied guarantee of absolute satisfaction to our customers. 


OUR TAILORING DEPARTMENT 


520 0°60 


Every order we take carries our unquali- 
Upon this policy our enormous business 


To Your 
Order, 


eee eoeve p97 eo @ 








“WE MADE YOUR FATHER’S CLOTHES’’ 


MILLS @ AVERILL 





ESTABLISHED 1875 





BROADWAY AND PINE ST. 





NortH 
And I am—in the dark! 
Dr. AINSWORTH 
You're a little feverish—— 
NortH 
Not at all, I’ve been feverish, but I’m quite cool 
cool enough to ask your advice. 
Dr. AINSWoRTH (Puzzled) 
Professionally ? 
NortTH 
You are not a friend of mine. 
Dr. AINSWORTH 


—now; 
Advice ? 
Certainly ! 


Sir! 
NortH (shrugging his shoulders) 
I only know you professionally, I mean. 
Dr. AINSWORTH 
Oh—yes. 
NortH 
The case is about a friend of mine 
Dr. AINSWORTH 
I am at your service. 
NorTH 
friend—you'll excuse my not 
telling his name?—is an invalid. He thought for a 
long time he couldn’t ever get well. And then—his 
case is rather similar to mine—he found out one day 
that he had a—chance, 
Dr. AINSWORTH (suppressing a start) 
A—chance ? 





Thank you. My 


NortTH 
Yes; to get well. His doctor is—a brilliant man, 
and able to save him. 
Dr. ArnswortH (trying to make his voice natural) 
Able to save him? 
NortTH 


He knows a way. And if he did save him, 


Yes. 


you understand, it’s fame for him from one end of the 
world to the other—a triumph of surgery, of skill. 
He can save him, in fact; 
his plan. 


he’s perfected his method— 


Dr. AINSWoRTH (after two or three attempts to speak) 
How do you know he could save him? 


NortH 

Oh, I don’t! It’s my friend, you know. He un- 
derstands in some way—a sort of divination; an in- 
tuition, we'll say. He knows if the doctor chose, he 
could save him. But he doesn’t know 

Dr. AINSWORTH (it a smothered voice) 
Whether the doctor will choose ? 
Nortu (clearly facing the doctor) 

Not at all! Whether he will choose, himself, to 

be saved, 
Dr. AINSWORTH (in a shaking voice) 

But if he—you—your friend—Good heavens! (his 

voice grows steadier) the idea is preposterous! 








NortH 
The idea of his being saved? 
Dr. AINSwWorRTH (in a louder voice) 

I mean, his considering whether he’d care to be— 

saved, 
NortH (casually) 

Well, I don’t think he’d care to owe his life to a 
man who—— 

Dr. AINSWORTH springs 
sinks back in his chair. 


up furiously and then 


NortTH 
—of whom, we'll say, he’d have to beg it. 
Dr. AINSWorRTH (with a white face and a tense voice) 
That is a slur on his professional honor! 


NortH (shrugging) 

I wasn’t considering him as a doctor—altogether. 

You see, he’s alsoa man. (Dead silence.) 
NortH 

The doctor is sure of enormous professional fame 
if he cures my friend. He’s fond of his profession, I 
dare say, and of course fame counts with him. On 
the other hand, if my friend dies, he’s sure of a fee 
rather in excess of the usual. My friend’s very rich. 
Rich in many things—— 


Dr. AINSWORTH (starting up) 

This is intolerable! 

NortTH 

I think it’s rather interesting; I think a good deal 
of my friend. (He laughs.) 

Dr. AINSwortH (after another silence) 

Why—why don’t you suggest to—your friend— 
that he have another doctor? 

NortH (laughing again) 

That’s your advice, is it? Well, because this doc- 
tor is a genius! He’s made a great discovery—un- 
known to anyone else. My friend’s tried every fa- 
mous doctor over here and in Europe. 

Dr. AINSWORTH 
And you think this—doctor—can save him? 
NortH (indolently) 

My friend knows it! From something the doc- 
tor said when he first took the case. 

Dr. AINSWoRTH (breaihing hard) 

He may be mistaken—— 

NortH 
He isn’t mistaken! 
Dr. AINSWORTH 

And why does your friend—how does he dare 
think the—the—doctor would not save him if he 
could? 

NortH 

To lose the case means as much as saving it; or 
more—a good deal more! Wait (in a tone of com- 
mand), My friend would rather this were not pub- 
licly discussed. 

Dr. AINSWORTH (furiously) 

Damn your friend! 

NortH 

By all means! And his doctor, too! 

Dr. AtNswortH (rising and standing before him 
with a set fate) 

Damn you! 

NortH 
Oh, I will take care of that part, if you please! 








ae 





al 


l- 
- 


Vhat strikes me is merely this: Eliminate my friend, 
1ut—there’s no fame! If he saved him, he’d be sac- 
iicing himself, we’ll say—to his ambitions; be losing 
oger things 





Dr. AINSWORTH 
Do you dare to suppose—the—the doctor would 
t do—would not save your frietid for the sake of 
umanity?—for other like cases? 
NorrH (smiling) 
He can demonstrate perfectly with another case— 
Providence permitting different conditions! 
Dr. AtNswortH (/tis hands clenched) 
Damn you! He will demonstrate with this! 


NortH 
(here you mistake. My friend will not be demon- 
strated with ! 
Dr. AINSWORTH 
Do you mean.he’d refuse? You’re mad! 
NortTH 
Very sane, 
Dr. AINSWoRTH 
Do you suppose his wife——? 
NortH (icily) 
| said nothing of a wife. Pray confine yourself 
to the facts I gave. 
Dr. AINSWorRTH (stammering) 
[—I thought—— 
NortH 
It’s unnecessary for you to think. 
made up his mind, I believe. 
Dr. AINSWorTH (in a controlled voice) 
He must change it! 
NortH (shaking his head) 
That's all, I believe. You've been very 
I’m leaving soon, and in case I don’t see 
you again—— 


My friend’s 


Oh, no! 
obliging. 


Dr. AINSWORTH 
Impossible ! (Authoritatively) I 
must see you every day: 
Nortu 
I appreciate your—decision—but I’m leaving soon 
—for a change of air. 
Dr. AINSWORTH (savagely, and standing before him) 
You will stay here—here!—I am going to cure 
you! 


Leaving! 





NortH (politely) 
Very good of you. 
Dr. AINSWORTH restrains a speech with difficulty. 
NortH (ringing a bell on the table) 
I must thank you for your attentions—both to- 
night and at other times, Good-bye. 


Dr. AINSWorRTH (/oarsely) 
In the name of God 





NortH 

You have the advantage of me—in many ways! 
Dr. AINSWORTH 

I swear it! I will! 


[ can cure you! You are 


a4 young man 





NortTH 
Twenty-seven. If I were an older man, perhaps 
| shouldn’t object to your trying. Martin? 
MARTIN (coming from within and standing respect- 
fully in the background) Sir! 
NortH 
Dr. Ainsworth is leaving. 
Dr. AINSWORTH (stooping over his patient and speak- 
ing passionately) 
You can’t refuse! I shall do it. 
will, Don’t dare to think I will take the place you 


assign ! 
NortTH 
Good night, Dr. Ainsworth. 
co 


SCENE 2. A bedroom with Nortu in bed. There 
\ a little table drawn beside the bed with a wine-glass 
iid a bottle of medicine, a lamp and some books. The 
icllow light shows the exquisite furnishing of the 


room and reveals Nortu’s dark hair and fine profile 


n the pillow. There is a beautiful etching of his 
vife on the wall at the foot of his bed. Martin, mid- 
ile-aged and deft, moves up an arm-chair to the ta- 
le by the bed. 
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MARTIN 

Is there anything else, sir? 

NortTH 

Bring me that tin box on the chiffonnier, and 
my keys. 

(He opens the box Martin brings him, takes out 
a small package, and hands the box back to the ser- 
tant. ) 

NortH 

That’s all, Good night, Martin, 

: MAartTIN 

Good night, sir. (Hesitatingly) I’m afraid you 

are feeling poorly, sir, You'll call if you need me? 
NortH 

Like a shot! But I think I’ll sleep to-night, Mar- 
tin. Sleep’s a fine thing (reflectively), like an open 
door—to another country. It takes a long time to 
get better—eh, Martin? 

Martin (choking and turning away) 

If I could just see you well and strong, sir—like 
you used to be— 

NortH 

Good old Martin! Shake!  [ led you a life when 
I was a boy! 

Martin (holding his master’s hand) 

That you did, sir, 

Nortu (abruptly, turning away his face) 

Good-bye, Martin. 

MartTIN (correctingly) 

Good night, sir. 

(Exit MartIN.) 

NortuH opens the package in his hand and puts a 
pinch of the white powder it contains into the wine- 
glass, into which he then pours a little of the medicine 
from the bottle on the table. Then he folds the little 
package closely and throws it into the fireplace where 
Martin has lighted a small fire. As he falls back on 
his pillows, Mrs. Nortu comes into the room. She 
wears a white dressing-gown heavily trimmed with 
lace. Her hair is in a large knot low on her neck 
and her face is excessively pale. She sinks down into 
the chair by the bed. 

Nortu (looking at her intently) 

You’ve been crying? 

Mrs. NortH 
No—my head aches. 
NortH 
Did you see Dr. Ainsworth? 
Mrs. Nort 

He spoke to me as he left—of you. He thinks— 
you are not—feeling well. 

Nortu (watching her face) 

Did he tell you that he had an idea that he could 
cure me? 

Mrs. NortH 
Cure you——? 
Nortu turns away and laughs. 
Mrs. NortH (springing up) 
Is it true? Is it true 5 
NortH (looking away) 

I did not say so! It’s merely a vagary of Dr. 

Don’t let it distress you. 
Mrs. NortH 
How cruel you are! 





Ainsworth’s. 


Distress me! You—know 


if I—thought 





NorTH 
Of course, of course! I take all that for granted. 
| meant don’t distress yourself by anticipating what 
may never come. You look tired. All thig is wear- 
A cripple for a year on your hands! 
Mrs. NortH 


ing on you, 


If—if Dr—— 
NortH (interrupting) 
Oh, we won't consider that to-night. 
I think I shall try to get some sleep. 
Mrs. Nortu (eagerly) 
Let me read you to sleep. 
NortTH 
No, not to-night. I’ll go of myself! Please give 
me that bromide in the glass, (She puts it into his 
hand and he drinks it, smiling up at her.) To happi- 


ness! 


Let it wait 











GARMENTS. 


Models, Fabrics and Tailoring Correct 
to the Hour. 

The best emanations from the modists 
of Paris, mellowed down to the better 
taste of our immaculate dressers -ac- 
knowledged to be the best-dressed wom- 
en in the world, 

Made in New York, where abide the 
most skillful tailor artists of any coun- 
try. Fabrics the latest novelties from 
the looms of England, France, Germany 
and Belgium, assuring to buyers every- 
thing possible to be desired in a gar- 
ment. 

All this coupled with Garland’s known 
way of pricing, to meet the expectations 
of ladies who study values and appre- 
ciate concessions in price. Much below 
the ideas of contemporary houses. 

The Great Extent and varied styles 
shown in Suits, Coats, Skirts and Waists 
makes it impossible to convey even a 
slight conception of the many possibili- 
ties for thorough satisfaction in buying 


AT GARLAND’S 


So detailed description is impracti- 
cable. 1 


“WE MUST SHOW YOU.” 


Thomas &, 


409 N BROADWAY 
CLOAKS & FURS 



























Mrs. NortH (vaguely) 


I hope you'll sleep well. 
He looks up, still smiling. 
NortTH 
That’s the best thing a cripple can do, isn’t it? 
Mrs. Nortu (almost beseechingly) 
Let me read to you—— 
NorTH 
No, good night. (She stoops to kiss him, but he 
turns away his face.) Don’t kiss me! I'm afraid 
I am a little feverish. Turn your face—this way—a 
moment, Thank you! 


Mrs. NortH 

What is it? 

NortH 

Just a whim! Your face is perfect—not a flaw! 
I've a fancy to dream of your face, and a—spirit to 
match it! (He smiles at her with an ironic sadness.) 
Good night! 

Mrs. Nortu (hesitatingly) 

Good night! 

He follows her with his eyes as she moves across 
the room to the door. There she turns and looks back. 
Her face is still intensely pale and there is an odd look 
of fear in her eyes. The light of the lamp falls full 
on Nortu’s face, his watching eyes. She pauses un- 
certainly, her fingers on the handle of the door. 

Mrs. Nortu 

Is there—nothing I can do? 

NortH (turning away his face) 


Nothing! 
From October Smart Set. 
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This is the era of the Suburban home, 
Many things combine to make it so. 
The congestion of the city with its noise 
and dust: the growth of rapid transit 
facilities of a public and private sort. 
No city has immediately surrounding 


and contiguous to it such beautiful 


country as is to be found in St. Louis 


County, with wooded hill and dale, with 


sinuous streams, with beautiful farm- 


lands, orchard lands and meadows, with 
just the ideal blend of cultivation and 
wildness. Rapid transit by street car 
and automobile is just discovering this 
ideal region for country homes to St. 
They find right at the city’s 


Louisans. 
and dust 


door a retreat from city din 
and smoke such as they will not find 
surpassed The 
being dotted with these beautiful homes, 


anywhere. county is 


in many degrees of magnificence, and 
all forms of architecture. 

One of the most beautiful homes in 
the county, and withal of modest ele- 
gance, is that of Mr. George Diel, the 
well known haberdasher. It is attrac- 
tive to the eye, and yet all compact, so 
that it is plainly as comfortable inside 


as pretty outside. Of its two stories, 


the first is of rough laid stone, and the 
second is of wood, sheathed with weath- 


er-roughened shingles. Around the 


lower story runs a_ wide veranda, 
screened and glazed against insects in 
summer and the winds in winter. It is 
electric lighted, heated with hot water. 
The water supply comes from the city. 
There is a city telephone service. 
Interiorly the house is a_ veritable 
gem. A spacious reception hall divides 
the parlor and the drawing room, This 
reception hall is a scheme in renais- 
sance French, with the heavy Flemish 
finish that gives a touch of solidity to 
grace, and it ends in a Turkish nook in 
which the oriental effects are contrived 
without forcing the note to the point 


of stuffiness, 

The drawing room is on the left. It 
is a bright, blithe place, suggestive of 
what you've read of the queen’s apart- 
ments in the - little Trianon. It is 
trimmed in white enamel and blue, with 
just the proper faint dash of rose, Del- 
icate cupids weave garlands and scatter 
skies 


daintiest blue 


The 


most restful to the eye. 


flowers from the 


on the ceiling. room’s color is 


It has Some- 
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A Little Home De Luxe 


thing bridal about its chaste tones and 
tints, and is, of course, furnished in ac- 
cord with the same refined scheme, 

To the right is the library in.a Flor- 


entine renaissance key, the trimmings of 


mahogany, the walls draped with silk _ 


paper. The room glows genially. A 
feature is a large open fire place, with 
heavy andirons, a stout mantel laden 
with just enough of the right bric-a- 
brac. 

Both these rooms have large windows 
of leaded glass, opening on the porch; 
each draped, and the glass tinted to con- 
form with the interior treatment of the 
rooms, 

The dining-room is entered from the 


th . 








ceiling beams, and 
the sideboard and 
buffet built into the 


wall to the south. All 
is strong, without be- 
ing too heavy. There 


is a quaint tile-effect 


on the walls and 
over the  plate-rail 
and stein shelf runs 


all around the room, 
a sort of upper dado 


of scenes of humor- 


ous effect, from Hol- 


land and Belgium in flat tones. A 


great and beautiful sconce depends 


from the ceiling over the table, 








The Veranda. 


library, or from the reception hall, The 


interior is carried out decoratively in 


the Flemish manner with dark oaken 


The upper rooms are all decorated in 
a way to get the best effect.of light. The 


papering is most simple, and the furni- 
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Residence of Unusual Beauty, 








An Inviting Reception Hall. 


ture is the same. They are reached by 
means of wide, easy stairways, one to 
the rear which enables quick communi- 
cation between the upper rooms and 
the kitchen. The main stairway leads 
to a broad landing, off which are the 
sleeping rooms, and this is lighted by a 
All the up- 


per rooms are beautifully supplied with 


cathedral glass sky-light. 


closets, dust and moth-proof. 

As this place stands, it is the most 
perfect idyllic home for a family of 
moderate means that can be found in 
this region, An eleven-room house like 
this one, so neat, so fit for living in, 
so rich in its appointments, and yet not 
at all pretending to magnificence, would 
be hard to duplicate near any great 
city, within one hour’s ride. It is be- 
tween Kirkwood Webster, 
the point is called Glendale Terrace. It 
is about four minutes’ walk from _ the 
The stables, 
carriage house, poultry buildings, pig- 
the kitchen 


and and 


Suburban railway tracks. 


eon lofts, the boxing of 
garden—every appurtenance to the home 
is in perfect trim. 


The place is built to live in, with 
the number of convenicin es, 


and without an oppressive splendor in 


greatest 
any detail, It reminds you of what a 
moderate priced home for a_ higher 


British officer must be in and about 


Simla, in India. It is on a little knoll, 
and out of every window is a witching 
view of landscape. 

This home of Mr. Diel’s is not in th 
market for sale, and is something so 
daintily and yet commodiously unlik 
most country homes that are within th« 
reach of the man who is not grossly 
wealthy that it is regarded as a new 
type of such structure, and so it is in- 
spected by many people who feel the 
country’s call from the city’s grind, Mr. 
Diel is not anxious to sell, yet for a 
price he might listen, and any one who 
St. 


Louis County may_gain information con- 


may contemplate such a home in 


cerning this by addressing a letter on 


the subject to the Mirror. 











Limitations of the Horse 


The horse is an unreasoning coward, 
who fears everything with which he is 
unfamiliar; nothing, however horrible, 
to which association has accustomed 
him; a creature given over to sudden 
and uncontrollable panics, and in their 
paroxysms stopping at no injury to self 
or to those who cherish him. His 
overpowering instinct in such cases is 
flight, frequently, but not always, asso- 
ciated with a determination to clear him- 
self from any hampering surroundings. 
He has no feeling of revenge, unless 
trained to cunning by the abuse or the 
mistakes of mankind, and when these 
prevail, he rarely wreaks his vengeance 
upon any particular individual, but up- 
on humanity in general, with no regard 
for age or sex, 

Fhe sentiment of revenge is so usual- 
ly associated with cowardice that it may 
almost be classed as a phase of that in- 
stinct. Cowardice manifests itself in 
equine connection in many ways—with 
one it is terror of the dark, which will 
make him kick his stall all night, doing 
himself possibly serious injury; yet in 
nine cases out of ten a light left in the 
stable will so completely reassure him 
that he will not lift a foot. Another 
is alarmed at blowing paper, yet stands 
yawning while cannon are fired in his 
face. It is this very attribute of cow- 
ardice which enables us to handle the 
animal as we do; to train him to our 
will and for our purpose; which makes 
him, once he is thoroughly deceived and 
intimidated, the useful servant we find 
him; not a willing slave, but one who 
fears to tempt reprisals which have al- 
ways proved effective; and who labors 
for us because he has been made to do 
so and fears to rebel. Give to the most 
docile the idea that he may successfully 
disobey, and, presto! you shall discover 
another attribute of the coward—for 
your steed forthwith becomes a bully, 
and a very dangerous one, since each 
little act of rebellion which succeeds 
awakens him to the idea that he need 
not obey and that in power and will he 
is superior. Forthwith disaster im- 
pends, 

The horse is an animal of one idea— 
his brain can concentrate itself upon 
but one thing at a time. It is this pe- 
culiarity which renders it so vitally im- 
portant that in training him we should 
have his whole attention—if we do not 
keep it our work is void, Even in the 
ordinary usage of riding and driving 
the animal who is not paying attention 
to us is never under complete control, 
and it is for this reason that so many 
accidents happen to children with their 
ponies and to women who use horses; 
for their male relatives or instructors 
never, or rarely, impress upon them this 
vitally important detail, Look where 
you may you will find ample demon- 
stration of the fact that the one idea 
always sways the animal. Why should 
a handful of earth placed in the mouth, 
or a twist of the ear, or a string sawed 
back and forth gently around a leg, or 
any one of dozens of other expedients 
start a balky horse? Why does a horse 
led from his burning stable rush back 
through the flames to die in his own 
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stall? Why does the animal work for 
us at all? Why does he run headlong 
upon frightful injury in his stampedes? 
The one idea excludes all others—the 
novelty of dirt, &c., puts the obstinacy 
out of his head; the one idea of the pro- 
tection always afforded in the stall domi- 
nates any fear of injury from fire; the 
one idea that resistance is hopeless 
makes him do his work; the one idea 
of terror blinds him as thoroughly men- 
tally as optically. Were he more per- 
fectly equipped as to his mental powers 
we could probably never handle him at 
all; just as, were he really as personally 
affectionate as we fancy him, he would 
prove an infernal nuisance by insisting 
upon taking us to ride when we wanted 
to read, or by sitting in our laps when- 
ever we visited the stable! 

You may act as chambermaid, valet 
and pedicure to a horse for twenty 
years, and if you do not speak to him 
he will not know you from a total 
stranger. You may fancy that your 
cherished “Madcap” or “Mischief” 
knows your touch and the special pet 
words you employ, but neither of them 
will do anything for you they will not 
also as willingly do for another, pro- 
vided he has your tone of voice and 
your assertive powers. It is very rare- 
ly that the voice is recognized, and even 
then it receives little attention unless 
used in command, provided always that 
the equine stomach has been recently 
and thoroughly replenished. A horse 
that has always been made to obey 
quickly will respond to commands from 
any one, whereas the creature who has 
been petted and talked to accords, unless 
hungry, scant attention to any one. We 
talk to horses altogether too much, and 
it is a silly and dangerous custom. 
“Whoa!” should mean but one thing, 
and, slip, slide or fall, should meet with 
instant obedience. Not another word 
should ever be used, beyond possibly 
the order to “stand over” in the stall 
(although even that is best unsaid), ex- 
cept the “click” of the tongue for in- 
creased speed, The animal’s attention 
is kept if you are silent—he does not 
know what you will do next, and as he 
distrusts and merely tolerates you, even 
as he fears you, his anxiety is always 
to find out what you wish done or what 
move you will next make. Given the 
nerve needful, a perfect stranger can 
approach even the most vicious stallion 
in safety, provided he does not speak 
and moves with assurance from the time 
he opens the door. There are number- 
less instances of this. A person for 
whom a horse has an apparent anti- 
pathy may stand in safety directly be- 
fore him if he will not speak, and neither 
by sight, smell or any other sense will 
the animal recognize him, although 
sometimes it has seemed as if the sound 
of the footstep gave a slight clue. Words 
mean nothing to any horse, and you may 
say “Go away” or “Good Morning” 
when you mean “Come here” with the 
same effect, provided you use the tones 
and gestures you employ in the latter 
command, Bugle calls, as of cavalry, 
are some of them recognized, but always 
those which are associated in the equine 
brain with mental excitement or phy- 
sical activity, as the “charge” or the 
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to enjoy a.share of the extra satis- 
faction we are giving the patrons 
who send their laundry work to us. 

If you wish the kind of laundry 
work that will give you real satis- 
faction, send your ge to us, 
Poy wagon will call anywhere in 


WESTMINSTER LAUNDRY CO. 
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Insist that your Dealer Supply you With 


STAUNTON COAL 


MINED BY US. 
If a Car Lot Consumer, Command Us. 


Mount Olive and Staunton Coal Company, 
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post call at the racetracks, &c. It is 
very odd that sound has so little to do 
with mutual recognition among horses, 
while scent has everything. The mare 
will answer any foal that neighs, yet 
will not pick out her own offspring by 
any test but that of scent; whereas she 
knows her long time attendant by neither 
sight nor smell, but may, if he is very 
familiar to her, accept him by sound of 


voice (especially at meal times). Let 
him, however, summon her soon after 
the consumption of a bountiful meal, 
and at any unusual time; or as one of 
several in different parts of her field, a 
stranger at the gate and he in the far 
corner; and, notice to whom her atten- 
tion is given. The affection of one 
horse for another is often very marked; 
yet dissociate even the oldest of har- 






















































































Brunettes Use 


Carmen Powder 


ITH eyes black or brown and 
tresses of like color your skin 
requires Carmen Powder. 

Ivery woman knows that no one 
powder is suitable for all skins, 
but she does not know the reason 
why. Carmen Powder is made for 
you; it is not so good for blondes— 
their skin is different—but it is 
just what you want. 

Fine, soft, adhesive, delightfully 
perfumed. It don’t show unpleas- 
antly, nor does it blow off. Very 
little is needed to give your com- 
plexion the refinement you desire. 
Price 50 Cents per Box. 

Made in four tints—white, flesh, 
pink and cream, by the 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 
b 
ST. LOUIS. 

Any one of these representative 
druggists of St. Louis will glady 
give you a sample box of Carmen 
Powder: Judge & Dolph Drug Co., 
Raboteau & Co.,, Wolff-Wilson, 
Johnson Bros., Smith’s Drug Store, 
2713 N. 14th St., Otto’s Drug Store, 
3826 S. Broadway, Otto’s Drug 
Store, 1805 Pestalozzi St. 


Stafford-Miller Co., Makers, St. Louis, Mo. 
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$21 TO NEW YORK 
B. & O. S.-W. 


Stop-overs DEER PARK, WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Vestibuled trains 2:05 a. m., 9a. m.. 9:29 p. m., 
1:50 a. m. 

DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 


TICKETS, OLIVE AND SIXTH STREETS 
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ness mates for a short period and no 
recognition follows their meeting. We 
often encounter intimacies of long du- 
ration between cats, dogs, sheep, goats 
and horses, and comment admiringly 
upon the tenacity of the equine affec- 
tion, giving scant consideration to the 
tendencies of the other animal ‘con- 
cerned, As a matter of fact the horse, 
as a gregarious animal, loves company, 
but has slight regard for any particular 
comrade and will cheerfully accept any 
other of his species. If the two are 
at pasture, and accident or death over- 
takes the satellite, the horse will walk 
away and, wholly unconcerned, leave 
him to his fate if there be other animals 
in the same enclosure. Sympathy, affec- 
tion or regret are almost unknown fac- 
tors of his intelligence so far as com- 
rades are concerned if any other com- 
panionship is forthwith provided, 

The homing instinct is dominant in the 
horse, and, except the dog, no animal is 
more unerring than he, and none more 
certainly remembers and seeks the fa- 
miliar roof tree, let any period of years 
intervene. No animal suffers more 
keenly the pangs of nostalgia, and upon 
none are the physical effects so wearing 
and severe. Much of the illness and 
failure to “do well’ noticed among green 
young country horses is nothing more or 
less than nervous fretting and longing 
for the familiar stall and the scenes of 
colthood’s days, and especially is this 
evidenced in the case of those animals 
which go direct from the place of their 
nativity to other stables. Horses have 
died of this longing and-its accompany- 
ing physical wastage, and others are 
doing the same every day, even though 
tenderly nurtured and carefully provided 
with medical attendants, This is one of 
the most touching attributes of the 
horse, especially as it is so keenly poig- 
nant and so generally unrecognized. 

Sense of smell in the horse does not 

seem to warn him against his human 
enemies, although it does against all 
other foes. You may beat your horse 
nearly to death to-day and to-morrow, 
and in twenty minutes he will be as fear- 
less of you as of any other biped; just 
as you may care for him for twenty 
years and he will not know you from 
a stranger. It is probable that all man- 
kind are so repugnant to him, and their 
aroma is so invariably unpleasant, that 
schools himself to disregard this 
sense, The average plains pony is said 
to be in horror of the scent of an In- 
dian (and in this he may not be iso- 
lated), yet an Indian pony is equally 
distrustful of the white man, and both 
animals, until their spirits are quite 
broken, are in terror of any human be- 
ing, through the bitter experience of 
breaking which has demonstrated that 
man was a fiend incarnate and a cruel 
brute where the handling of their kind 
was concerned. In these cases smell 
has seemed the only sense involved, 
since no words are spoken in handling 
a wild horse, and sight has but little to 
do with it, as the effect is the same 
when the canvas or leather blind is 
pulled over the eyes. 

Sight, as already recorded, plays little 
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Carpe Diem! 
No matter what cld Horace meant, what we mean will 


appear shortly. 


Learning that the Riverside Press, (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) were going to discontinue an excellent line 
of subscription sets, we bought the remaining stock 
and offer them to the public at exactly one-half price. 


THE SETS ARE: 


Lowell, 8: vole. 3. C2 ee Gk } Regular Our 
Holmes, 8 vols........ iv 72 ae 
Hawthorne. 8 Veins. os ces a ! $16.00 ea. $8.00 ea. 
De ge 8 NP Here $8.00 $4.00 


These are beautiful books, excellent in every way, 
and the stock of each author is limited, hence our head- 
ing. 

THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 

Maemillan’s $10.00 edition, consisting of the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare, edited with introductions 
and notes by C. H. Herford, to which is added Hamil- 
ton Mabies’ ‘‘Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist and Man.’’ 
if yvois., Cloth; TE We. s kc. sae daies per set, $4.25 


A few words about the 
EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


The books are small, 12 mos., bound in dark green 
cloth, bearing the Shakespeare arms on the side. The 
paper and print are excellent. 


Mabies’ Life of Shakespeare is too well known to 
need any comment. Indeed you cannot buy as good 
a Shakespeare for twice the money. 


Additional Charge if ordered by Express. 


GRAND SJEADER 


Stix. Baer ¥ Faller Dry Goody lo 
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/(F YOU DON’T LIKE PEPPER 


perhaps it is because you’ve never 
used absolutely pure pepper 
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IS EVEN 
“Better than Pure” 
TRY IT NEXT TIME 


You Can Easily Taste the Difference 


GOOD GROCERS EVERYWHERE 











Students enter at any time 
Send for new, illustrated book, free 


St.Louis 















DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
APPLIED ART 





Department of Sassinees University 
with Art Museum and Art Library. 
Antique and life study, art-anatomy, per- 
spective, composition, time-work, illus- 
trated lectures; complete instruction. 
Ceramic students turn forms on the pot- 
ters’ wheel, burn in the kiln, decorate in re- 
lief and color, under and over glaze. The 
artistic book binding course is also complete. 
rand Prize, St. uis Exposition. for 
students’ work; Gold Medal to Director. 
Students enter at any time. Day and night. 
Illustrated booklet free. 33d year opens 














Sept. 24, 1 
' HALSEY C. IVES, L L: D., Director 
lsth & Locust Streets, St. Louis 











4--Gompressed Air Has Been 


Made a Housemaid, 


qgOne that Does Not 
Smash _ the  bBric-a- 
Brac. The “General,” 
by His Dustless Meth- 
od, Cleans the House 
with Compressed Air. 


9xl2 Rug, 65c. 


Pure cold air is sent down under 
and up through the carpet and every 
particle of dust removed. A good- 
sized house can be cleaned in one day 
at a reasonable cost. 

We also have a large, well-organ- 
ized force of men for hand-cleaning, 
Such as washing windows wood-work, 
Scrubbing floors, cleaning pant and 
wall paper by latest non-injurious 
methods, etc. cs 


We Clean Empty Houses and Frescoing. 
BOTH 'PHONES. 
GENERAL COMPRESSED-AIR 
HOUSE-CLEANING CO., 
4436-38 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


H. MUNZESHEIMER, 
CITY MANAGER. 
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part in the distinction between friend 
Blind horses are as demon- 
and than 
Your horse may neigh at your 


and foe, 


strative as not more 
others, 


approach if he is hungry, but he will 


any, 


not leave a meal to welcome you, and it 
is not the sight of you that causes his 
apparent recognition, but the sound of 
your footsteps, or of those of any other 
person who walks with your cadence of 
stride and your impact of foot with 
ground, Stuff your favorite’s ears with 
cotton wool and try it when his internal 
economy is thoroughly _ replenished, 
making no gestures meanwhile; for to 
gestures, curiously enough, the horse is 
peculiarly susceptible, as witness all the 
trick and circus horses which work 
wholly by signs, yet always in a definite 
sequence of performance, departure from 
which brings confusion and _ failure. 
Gestures may be made with the feet, 
legs, hands, arms and head of the mas- 
ter, and will be obeyed as readily when 
given by a stranger, provided there is 
no hesitancy upon that individual’s part, 
and that he is a person of that decision 
and individuality of character to which 
some occult sense in all animals always 
responds, 

So very limited is the intelligence of 
the horse that he can be taught nothing 
without frequent and careful rehearsals, 
and even when advanced in education 
no progress can be made once rebellion 
or dullness is manifest, without going 
away back to the very first principles, 
and carefully repeating every single step 
up to the period to which he has at- 
tained. To this his native cunning af- 
fords a powerful ally, for the creature 
is clever enough in many ways; and it 
is the combination of these two facts 
which finally puts upon the shelf every 
performing horse or troop of horses 
which ever appeared in public, since it is 
impossible to preserve discipline, be- 
cause rebellion or carelessness cannot be 
punished in public, and the animals are, 
at daily rehearsal, letter perfect, knowing 
full well that here severe and painful 
flagellation will instantly follow upon 
the very slightest mistake or hesitation. 
One may say that this shows intelli- 
gence; but is not cunning and trickery 
always intelligence of a low order? 

That sense which enables a horse, 
even though wearing blinkers, and with 
stuffed ears to instantly recognize a 
master—a cool, clever and skilfull hand- 
ler—is not catalogued but is surprisingly 
developed in this creature. No horse 
needs more watching than the smart 
old riding school slave who should be 
so callous to the wildest vagaries of 
humanity that nothing can upset his 
weary indifference—yet a bunch of them 
left in the school, free from the super- 
vision to which they are wonted, will 
speedily -bring about an amusing be- 
sprinkling of the tanbark with sundry 
disheveled and prostrate forms. Your 
rampant 3-year-old race horse cannot 
be held against his will by a heavy man, 
yet a sixty-pound lad can gallop him 
and do what he pleases with him. Your 
little scoundrel of a pony is a devil with 
the “kiddies” and a lamb with you. 
Why? What is the mysterious electri- 
cal signal that differentiates manipula- 
tion? Why will a horse work his heart 
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Taking Care of the Hair. 


You don’t see so many neglected or 
abused “crowns of glory” on the streets 
The frowsly and _ ill-kept 
heads of hair are rapidly disappearing. 
The results of ill-timed or poorly ap- 
plied nostrums, by women who would 
be blondes, the gray locks of otherwise 
young looking women, as well as the 
weather-beaten and gray-streaked mus- 
taches of men have become unsightly 
things of the past. It isn’t that nature and 
the artificial remedies are not still at 
work on the hirsute glories of both sexes 
but the sexes have profited by the pro- 
gress science has made in the treatment 
of the hair. One seldom sees among the 
men or women in more or less public 
life, such as the professions and busi- 
ness, the signs of age or trouble in 
their hair. The treatment of the hair 
has become an important part of their 
daily or weekly routine. Nearly every man 
and woman is interested in his or her hair. 
Time was when women spent hours 
pulling out the gray strands, but this 
is no- longer necessary, for science has 
found a remedy for all the peculiar 
ravages to which the hair is subject by 
nature or injurious nostrums. The most 
popular treatment for the evil results 
of bleaching or for the gray hair that 
crops out, even in the heads of the 
young, is “Walnutta,” a pure vegetable 
compound, It is a permanent remedy. 
{t gives any shade, from light brown 


any more. 








to black, and neither rubs nor washes 
off. It contains no poison, is not sticky 
or greasy, and is easily applied. It is 
used and heartily endorsed by all the 
leading American actresses, and thou- 
sands of women in less conspicuous 
walks of life. It is a St. Louis pro- 
duct, with a universal reputation for 
worth, and it is sold by all the St. 
Louis druggists and the Pacific Trading 
Company, northwest corner Fourteenth 
and Olive streets, 
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Ignoring the Flag 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5, 1906. 

Jo the Editor of the Mirror: 

It was to me quite curious to 
behold how that, in the grand pageant 
in honor of Saint Louis in the beautiful 
Forest Park of your city on last Thurs- 
day, not only the reviewing party in the 
box of his Honor the Mayor, but also 
the citizens generally, retained upon 
their heads the hats as your national 
flag, the beautiful Stars and _ Stripes, 
was passing by. 

It is in most countries the custom 
to bare the head in salute to that coun- 
try’s flag which is passing, but I have 
already noted in yet other places how 
that you Americans dislike to remove 
the hat. 

Believe me, I do not criticise the re- 
viewing party of his Honor the Mayor, 
nor the distinguished gentlemen whose 
guest I was proud to be, and who re- 
tained the hats upon the head, not even 
rising from the chairs, but, I believe, 
they should be told in this manner and 
through your excellent periodical of the 
impression they made upon a 

ForEIGN CoNnsUL. 
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Man and Superman 


BY W. M. R. 

Never has St. Louis been treated to 

such -an treat as in “Man 

and Superman,” by George Bernard 
Shaw, at the Olympic this week. 

distortions, 


intellectual 


Paradoxes, perversions, 
whimsies, phantasms of philosophy, so- 
ciology, economy, theology, art, science 
are perpetually popping from the stage. 
They keep the brain cells popping, too, 
in an effort to keep up with the topsy- 
turveyism of ideas displayed in Shaw’s 
lines, The sublimities of audacity per- 
petrated by Shaw’s cynic wit are enough 
to give one the feeling of living 
“Through the Looking Glass.” In 
Alice’s realm Shaw’s genius is at home. 

He puts everything in just the other 
way from that in which we have been 


accustomed to see it and say it. He 
mocks all mockeries and shames all 
shams. He strips convention naked. 


At times he seems satanic. He appears 
to proclaim “Evil be thou my Good.” 

But all the time he is really proving 
the truth that we have forgotten or 
obscured or perverted in our practice. 
What Shaw’s characters say is what we 
all know to be the original form of 
those convictions which we have turned 
upside down and inside out in our sel- 
fishness. Shaw is an anarchist, a so-_ 
cialist, or what you will, But Shaw 
makes you see wherein the artificializ- 
ing of life has resulted in the maiming 
of Nature and the debasing of ideas and 
ideals. 

What Shaw proves in “Man and Su- 
perman” to the accompaniment of our 
laughter is true. ‘(he woman does pur- 
sue. She 7s the superman, Civilization 
is only the emergence of womanliness 
prominence in man’s world and 
works. Shaw’s amazing brutalities are 
but the demonstration of the theories 
he apparently starts out to abolish, 

Shaw at his utmost and supremely 
atrocious moment of paradox and in- 
version is only talking common sense. 
He doesn’t assail any truth. He only 
smashes the fake “truths’ of respecta- 
bility. He only blasphemes the religion 
of smugness. He only nails the lies of 
a bogus social and political economy. 
His method is the reductio ad absurdum 
by a shaft of wit, He doesn’t scoff any 
one true decent instinct of the human 


into 


heart. 

The best proof of this is that you 
arise after a session with Shaw not only 
mentally refreshed, but spiritually en- 
lightened as to your real relationship to 
your fellowmen. 

As this play is put on it is a delight. 
It is scenically pretty. (Damn the ban- 
ality of an audience that applauds a 
stage empty of everything but an auto- 
mobile. Really the applause bestowed 
Monday night on a mere’ machine 
marks the uttermost depth of our abase- 
ment and degradation before the crass 
symbol of wealth.) 

Mr. Robert Loraine is a handsome 
fellow—not pretty. He proves his in- 
telligence by his reading. His acting 
comports exquisitely with the pyro- 
technic character of his lines. He is 
neat, easy, graceful, alert and never 
neglectful of the proper shading and 
phrasing of his part. His Jack Tanner 


is a Willie Collier role raised to the 


nth power of intellectual agility. Sarah 
Truax’s Ann is all that the most rabid 
Shavian would the way of 
coquettish demureness and ingenious in- 
genuousness, She embodies perfectly 
the Shaw idea that she is but the tool 
of Nature to bring man to his knees be- 
fore the means whereby he must keep 
the world peopled. She keeps the part 
from becoming soubretiish. Her de- 


exact in 


signing purpose is kept just this side of ° 


inscrutability that the audience may 
catch on to it. Nellie Thornes’ Violet 
falls just the proper distance short of 
being brazen. She is the nature force, 
too. She has her way. She is almost 
strident: not quite. Frank Craven’s 
Straker, the driver of the automobile, is 
a creation. The topmost limit of ab- 
surdity is in the cockneyfied correction 
of Tarrant’s quotation with “not Wol- 
taire: Bo-mar-shay!” It is doubtful if 
J. D. Beveridge’s Hector Malone, Sr., 
is not the most thoroughly realized 
part in the cast. It reminds one in a 
way of the old time art of Ned Harri- 
gan in the portrayal of the successful, 
gumptious Irishman in America, It is 
portrayal; not burlesque. It has real 
dignity and respect beneath its humor. 
Norman Tharp in Octavius Robinson, 
the love-lorn poet, is so perfect in his 
part that one attributes the namby-pam- 
byism of the role to the man who enacts 
it. As a satire on sentimentalism, Mr. 
Tharp manages to make us sorry for 
him even while we have contempt for 
his presumed inferiority to the higher 
natures of Jack and Ann. Louis Mas- 
sen’s part of Roebuck Ramsden, in the 
first act especially, is a bit of work be- 
yond adequate praise. Lois Frances 
Clark as Mrs. Whitefield is a stage per- 
sonality that takes place in your mind 
secondarily only to some of the roles 
of Mrs. Drew, Mrs. Gilbert and others 
of like distinction. The Susan of Sal- 
lie Williams was noticeable—what little 
there was of it, Donald McLaren’s 
young Malone was just about as good 
as it should be. There were just about 
three minutes of good acting afforded 
the character and in those minutes Mr. 
McLaren was all there with the proper 
vim and the true note of manliness 
Winifred Harris, as a parlor maid, an- 
swered all demands made upon her. 

A good show this—every second of it. 
It makes you sit up and think. It 
sharpens your wits. It makes you see 
things in new relationships to yourself 
and others. And no one can leave the 
playhouse without feeling that he has 
had a look into the motives of the 
world that should predispose him to 
more thoughtfulness for the eternal 
verities that we have buried so deep 
under the stupid formalism of a society 
without sincerity, a commercialism 


without conscience and a religion with- 
out love, 


“The Embassy ' Ball,” Augustus 
Thomas’ newest play, at the Century 
this week, is a highly charged comedy. 
In action it’s like a fireworks factory in 
conflagration. Explosions .of comedy, 
big and little, follow each other in rap- 
id succcssion, and its laugh from the 
time the curtain goes up to the finish. 
This comedy, like its predecessor, “The 
Earl of Pawtucket,” was written to 
fit the peculiar talents of Lawrence 
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Orsay, and Mr. Thomas has made a 
iod fit. There is no doubt about 
Orsay being a comedian. He was 
n that way. And Mr. Thomas was 
ck to realize it. Still the brilliant 
t and comic situation with which the 
thor has so generously endowed the 
ce would make it a howling success, 
n if the cast performed in sign lan- 
age. 
\Ir. D’Orsay, as Captain the Honora- 
Howarden-Kellie, is even funnier 
in he was as the drawling Earl of 
ivtucket, and there is much in his 
irk that gives him a rank of his own 
in comedy. He is certainly onto Mr. 
/homas’ pitching, as they say at the 
ll parks. Mr. D’Orsay, though the 
inspiration and central figure of the 
play, by no means overshadows his 
olleagues in the cast, all of which be- 
okens the broadness of Mr. Thomas’ 
play-building conception. Harry Har- 
vood, the Oregon senator, is a most 
bombastic comedian, full of the spirit 
of the piece, and the flashing wit of 
the many good lines that have come his 
way. Forrest Robinson also makes a 
most favorable impression as Thos. 
jurrett. Others in the cast whose 
work is in harmony with the author’s 
ideas and the principals’ are Rose Hub- 
bard, Ida Darling, Marian Barney and 
Josephine Drake. A touch of realism 
is given the piece by the employment of 
real darkies in the servant parts, 
Next week: George’ Cohan’s “Little 
Johnny Jones.” 


The magic powder, which is the basic 
principle of .this -week’s Garrick decoc- 
tion, “Before and After,” is a swift spe- 
cific for the blues. It’s good for man 
or beast. It would made a horse laugh 
or a person forget his creditors—and the 
audiences, they’re “hanging on the ropes” 
from the start. The piece was here last 
season and nearly everybody laughed 
their ribs loose then, but it seems fun- 
nier than ever this season. Leo Dit- 
richstein, the author, plays the part of 
Dr. Page which was done so artistically 
heretofore by Fritz Williams, and Mr. 
Ditrichstein does it differently but suc- 
cessfully. George Boniface, Jr., repeats 
his suecess as James Jeffreys (no, no; 
not the prize fighter) and Eugene Red- 
ding is the admirable warlike, but event- 
ually pacified, Frenchman. Laura But- 
ler, as Mrs. Taylor, Viola Kellogg as the 
greatly distressed wife of Dr. Page 
and Jean Newcombe as Odette de Vere, 
audeville queen from the west, do and 
say as much as any in the cast towards 
making the farce vociferous. 

“Nocturno,” a clever one-act piece, is 
is last season, the curtain raiser. 

Next week: Ethel Fuller in Suder- 
mann’s graphic play, “Fires of St. John.” 

: + 

“The Yankee Consul,’ without Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, but with a very de- 
sirable and comic successor, in the elon- 
gated person of Harry Short, who was 
seen at Delmar two seasons ago, was 
presented at. the Grand, Sunday. And 
it took like vaccine. The opening per- 
formances and subsequent ones too, of 
the Blossom-Robyn comic opera were 
attended. Margaret Flavin, 
Carroll; -Kathryn . Howland, 


largely 
Isabel 








Lilybell Brown and Elaine Van Thiele 


all contribute much to the success of the 
revival, 
Next week, “Bedford’s Hope.” 


2. 


te 

Joe Gans, the negro champion light- 
weight, furnishes the heroics at the 
Standard this week. He and his spar- 
ring partner put up a natty boxing ex- 
hibition and are receiving great ova- 
tions. Miner’s Bohemian Burlesquers 
attend to the rest of the entertainment, 
the best of the season at the Standard. 
Such burlesque celebrities as “Billy” 
Spencer, Andy Gardner, Ida Nicholai, 
Carew and Hayes in “The Derby Race”; 
Joe Barton; the musical Stewarts and 
George T. Davis are in the company 
and all give a good account of them- 
selves. 

Next week: Reilly and Woods’ show 
with the “original” Gans-Nelson fight 
pictures, 

ro 

At the Gayety the moving pictures 
of the Gans-Nelson fight, are the feat- 
ured attraction of the Night Owls Com- 
pany’s bill. They are as enthusiastical- 
ly received as any fight pictures ever 
were, The other features of the show 
include a beauty chorus, two well-staged 
burlesques and a large bill of specialties, 
Carrie Seitz heads the Night Owls. 
In the olio are Eva Van Osten, come- 
dienne; Belle Hathaway and her per- 
forming monkeys; Howell and Emer- 
son, singing comedians; Belle and Henry 
in comedy acrobatics; Frank Harcourt 
and others, 

Next week, Robie’s Knickerbockers 
will furnish the attraction. 


2, 
bod 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” at the Imperial, 
spruced up a little by mechanical devices, 
exhibits none of the symptoms that 
might demand a theatrical Dr. Osler’s 
It still survives revival and its 
alternating display of noble sentiment 
and vices are vehemently cheered and 
hissed by large audiences. The produc- 
satisfactory 
Woody Van, a thoroughly capa- 
ble Uncle Tom heads the company; D. 
H. Boyer as Lawyer Marks and Estelle 
Mack as Topsy also do intelligent acting. 

Next week: “The House of Mystery.” 

oe 

The new German Stock Company at 
the opening of the German Theater, Sun- 
day night presented a farce comedy 
that permitted everybody to do his 
best and the.company distinguished it- 
self. The personnel is the best that 
has been assembled in some seasons, It 
will be seen next Sunday night in a 


most pretentious effort, in “Die Annie- 
Lise,” one of the great historical folk 
dramas of the German stage. It is a 
costume play, and will give fine op- 
portunities to the new leading man, 
Alexander Deubner, who has arrived 
from the Stadt Theater of Riga, where 
he was employed in the same capacity. 
“Die Anna-Lise” has not been seen 
here in a number of years. 
oo 

On the Rhine. 

A motion picture of the Rhine Falls 
will be a feature of Dwight Elmendorf’s 
lecture on “The Rhine,” at the Odeon 
next Friday evening. Mr. Elmendorf, 
with the aid of motion and color pic- 
tures, takes his audience over the most 
picturesque parts of the great river, 
stopping at all historical spots. 


nostrum., 


ing company does very 
work, 
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LOUIS NOLTE, 


REGULAR REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR 


Mr. 


SHERIFF. 


Louis Nolte, the candidate for 


Sheriff of the City of St. Louis, was born 
in North St. Louis in 1871. He has always 
been a staunch Republican and has been 


Congressional Committeeman from the 
10th District for the past six years. He 
has never been before the Citizens of St. 
Louis as a seeker for public office. In the 
present instance the nomination for Sheriff 
was offered and not sought by Mr. Nolte. 


He started his business career at an early 
age with August Gehner & Co., subsequent- 


ly merged into the Title Guarantee Trust 


Co., where he was employed for twelve 


years. 


in the 


He is at present actively engaged 
Real Estate business and is the 


senior member of the firm of Nolte and 
Willmann at 2207 North Broadway. His 
eaperience and splendid physical qualifica- 


tions make him an exceptionally good man 
for the Sheriff of St. Louis. He is a popu- 
lar gentleman with all classes, an ardent 
follower of legitimate out-door sports and 
an admirer and owner of good driving 


horses. 
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From St. Louis via M. K. & T. R’y 


To Dallas, Ft. Worth, Waco, Houston, 
Galveston, San Antonio, Corpus Chris- 
ti, Brownsville, Laredo and intermedi- 
ate points. 
To El Paso and intermediate 

points 
To Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and 
Northern Texas points, one fare plus 
$2.00, but no rate higher than..... $20 











Correspondingly low rates from - all 
points: From Chicago, $25.00; St. 
Paul, $27.50; Omaha and Council 


Bluffs, $22.50. 
Tickets on sale only on 


October 16th and 
November 6th and 20th 
good thirty (30) days from date of 
sale, with liberal stop-over privileges 
in both directions. 


Write for literature and full particu- 
lars 


J. L. WILLIAMS, 
City Passenger Agent, M. K. & T. R’y. 
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Public Ownership and Low Rates 


St, Louis, Mo., October 7. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

In these days when Bryan’s declara- 
tion in favor of public ownership of 
railways and Hearst’s nomination as 
Democratic candidate for Governor of 
New York has stirred up the people 
and brought on the question of public 
ownership to the foreground, I think it 
would interest the readers of the Mir- 


ROR to get some facts and figures per-- 


taining to this subject, which I gleaned 
from “The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence.” Vol, 24, comprising the publica- 
tions of that institution of the second 
half of the year 1904, contains an arti- 
cle by Frank Parsons from which I se- 
lect the following passages: 

“Private monopoly aims at dividends 
for stockholders; public ownership aims 
at service for all. A normal public in- 
stitution aims at the public good, while 
a normal private monopoly aims at pri- 
vate profit. It serves public interest 
also, but such service is incidental, and 
not the primary purpose. It serves the 
public interest so long as it runs along 
in the same direction, and is linked with 
private profit, but when the public in- 
terest departs from or runs counter to 
the interests owning or controlling the 
system, the public interests are subor- 
dinated. 

“The conflict between public and pri- 
vate interest is specially strong in the 
matter of rates. The rate-level that 
yields the greatest profit is much highe: 
than the rate-level that affords the 
greatest service, and since private mo- 
nopoly aims at profit it seeks the higher 
rate-level. Public ownership aims at 
service, not at profit, and therefore 
gravitates to the lower rate-level, where 
traffic and service are greater.” 

“A few illustrations may be of ad- 
vantage here: 

The Hungarian Government at a sin- 
gle stroke in 1889 reduced State railway 
fares 40 to 80 per cent. 

When England made the _ telegraph 
public in 1870, rates were lowered 30 to 
50 per cent at once, and still further re- 
ductions were afterwards made. 

When France took over the telephone 
in 1889 rates were reduced from $116 
to $78 per vear in Paris, and from $78 
to $30 elsewhere, except in Lyons, where 
the charge was made $58.50. 

When Glasgow took the management 
of her st.eet railways in 1894, fares were 
reduced at once about 33 per cent, the 
average fare dropped to about 2 cents, 
and 35 per cent of the fares were one 
cent each. Since then further reduc- 
tions have been made, and the average 
fare now is little more than a cent and 
a half, over 50 per cent reduction, while 
we pay the 5-cent fare to the private 
companies in the cities of the United 
States, instead of the 2%4-cent fare, we 
would pay if the same percentage of 
reduction had occurred here as_ in 
Glasgow. 

According to Baker’s Manual of 
American Waterworks, the charges of 
private water companies in the United 
States average 43 per cent excess above 
the charges of public water works for 
similar service. In some States inves- 
tigation shows that private water rates 
are double the public rates, 

For commercial electric lighting, 
Prof. John R. Commons, in “Municipal 
Monopolies,” states that private com- 
panies charge 50 to 100 per cent more 
than public plants.” 

We here in St. Louis know that our 
small municipal electric lighting plant 
supplies City Hall, the City Dispen- 
sary, the Four Courts and the Court 
House with electric light at a cost of 
nine-tenths of:a cent per kilowatt. The 
Union Light and Electric Power Co. 
used, for years, to charge 17 cents per 
kilometer, It afterwards came down to 
13 cents, then to 10 cents, and when 
there was talking of erecting a large 
municipal lighting plant, it got scared 
and reduced its price to 5 cents. Lately 
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when again the same project came up 
for public discussion it came down to 
4% cents. The city has to pay to this 
company $70 per year for each arc light 
on the street, 

Besides we must not forget the fact 
that the city pays its employees wages 
which are one-third higher than those 
paid by private corporations. So, for 
instance, an oiler at our municipal wa- 
ter works in Baden gets $70 per month, 
while an oiler employed by the United 
Railway Co. gets only $50 per month. 
The same difference exists in the wages 
of engineers and the salaries of super- 
intendents, , 

In view of these enormous profits 
which that company is reaping, and 
which it gets out of the pockets of the 
citizens, how about the projected en- 
largement of our municipal lighting 
plant, which, as stated above, furnishes 
light at nine-tenths of a cent? Respect- 
fully yours, MP: S. 

fe of of 


They Fly 
The modern automobile is like Time. 
Its flight is swift, silent and unwearied. 
In it endurance of machine and comfort 
of passengers have reached that degree 


of excellence which may well be de- 
scribed as perfection. The cars travel with 
the speed of express trains, over any 
and all stretches and grades of roads, 
and are as noiseless in action as a mod- 
ern sewing machine. Such a machine is 
the “Packard 30,” the new ’o7 model, a 
great car, a racer, a pleasure vehicle or 
a long distance touring machine. This 
car not long since made the round trip 
between Detroit and Chicago, 605.8 miles, 
through darkness, fog and sand, with 
but 23 minutes stop in Chicago for new 
rear tires, in the record-making lapsed 
timed of 22 hours and 50 minutes and 
net running time of 20 hours and 36 
minutes. This is going some—faster 
than the fastest trains out of Detroit or 
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back from Chicago. Other autos may 
run, but the “Packard 30” flies. Every- 
body who owns or has driven one will 
tell you that. The Halsey Automobile 
Company, 3908-18 Olive street, agents 
of the Packard, will show you. 


te 


General Charles King’s “Tonio, Son 
of the Sierras,” is one of that author’s 
characteristic colorful tales of army 
service and life as seen on the Western 
border. Massacres by hostile redskins, 
thrilling scouting expeditions by the 
boys in blue, heroic rescues and scores 
of dangers braved, and all with an in- 
teresting love story woven through it 
makes the story one of the most stir- 
ring of the West. G. W. Dillingham, 
New York, publisher; price, $1.50 
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The Stock Market 


The United States Steel Corporation 
has secured the lease of the Great 
Northern Railway Company’s oré lands 
in perpetuity. This was the most im- 
portant news of the past week in Wall 
street. It led to spirited, heavy buying 
of Steel common on the announcement, 
but the advance established did in no 
wise come up to the expectations of 
light-waisted bulls. As the quotation 
climbed up, the “pool” was “feeding 
out” the shares in enormous volume. 
rhe total appreciation, up to this 
has not gone beyond two 
points, The highest point touched was 
4914, the top-notch since 1901, when 
the stock sold at 55. The preferred was 
comparatively and neglected. 
There can be no doubt but that specu- 


writing, 


listless 


lation will hereafter assert itself most 
aggressively in the common shares, al- 
‘nough the should also be 
given some attention, off and on, by 
people who appreciate the salient fact 
that its position is steadily improving, 
Ultimately, the preferred should be 
worth. more than Sugar Refining com- 
mon, which is quoted at 136, and whose 
metaphysical, 

So far as the ore deal itself is con- 


preferred 


real value is utterly 


cerned, two distinct views may be 
taken of it. Under the contract con- 
cluded, the price per ton of iron ore, 
for the year 1907, is fixed at $1.65. 
'his price represents, of course, pres- 
ent and prospective prosperity in the 
steel trade. If the earnings of the 


lrust should. increase still further, in 
response to an additional augthentation 
of consumptive demand, the price of 
$1.65 per ton should prove highly pro- 
fitable to the Trust. But—and this is 
something deserving of careful ponder- 
ing—if the 
rience a sharp contraction in volume 
of business and revenues, the graduat- 
ed. rising schedule of prices for iron 
ore, as. arranged for, would necessarily 
prove a grievous burden to the United 


States Steel Corporation. - In 


steel trade should expe- 


other 


words, the merits or demerits of the 


lease depend entirely upon the changing 


conditions in the steel trade. 

For the present, the Wall street con- 
fraternity is inclined to take the opti- 
mistic view of the matter. It stimu- 
lates its hopes with the reflection that 
the Trust has secured the most exten- 
sive deposits of iron ore in the United 
States, and this without being com- 
pelled to issue additional stocks or bonds 
in payment therefor. An indefinite 
continuation of prosperity in the steel 
trade would most assuredly result in an 
enormous swelling of the Trust’s net 
That the management of 
the company takes a roseate view of 
the outlook is apparent from the fact 
that it is now engaged in putting up a 
$75,000,000 steel plant in Indiana. At 
there’s nothing at hand to 
Iron 


earnings. 


this time, 
warrant pessimistic conclusions. 
trade organs fully establish and con- 
firm the remarkably strong position of 
the steel business.,. But, nevertheless, 
we must not thereby be led into fatuous 
The past has given conclusive 
sudden 


hopes. 
evidence of the frequency of 
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JEFFERSON BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 


Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
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Letters of Credit and Foreign Excha.ge drawn payable in all parts of the world. 
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startling changes for the worse in the 
steel trade Only two or three years 
ago, the United States Steel Corpora 


tion failed even to earn its dividend on 
the preferred stock, although the year 
before it earned the full 7 per cent on 
its preferred, and paid also 4 per cent 
on the common. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 
has decided to issue $150,000,000 more 
stock, half preferred and half common 
This new stock issue is to cover the ex: 
penses of the of fifteen 
hundred miles of road in the extreme 
Northwest, one thousand miles of which 
is now under construction. So far, 
the news of the capital augmentation 
has failed to enthuse Wall street or to 
provoke strong buying of the common, 
which is quoted at 176. A little over 
two months ago, the stock sold at 
198%, the highest price on record. For 
the next few months, St. Paul common 
will be more or less handicapped by 
the enormous in stock, al- 
though, in the course of years, the com- 
decidedly more than 


construction 


increase 


pany should be 
compensated for the extraordinary out- 


lay. The wonderful development of 
the Northwest made the extension of 
lines an imperative necessity. The 


company had to keep abreast of its riv- 
The total cost is estimated about 
stock will be 


als, 
$70,000,000. ‘The 
issued from time to time, in accordance 
with financial requirements and muta- 


new 


tions in the monetary position. 

The last annual report of the Wabash 
systém gave striking proof of the com- 
pany’s prosperity. The net earnings 
aggregated $6,937,491.35, $4,- 
193,155.55, for the preceding fiscal year. 


against 


The operating expenses were cut down 
Per mile net earn- 


from 83.02 to 72.27. 
ings increased from $1,665.80 to 
75604. The President's report speaks 
most hopefully of future prospects, and 
anticipates another gain in gross and 
net but adds, significantly, 
that “the extent to which surplus earn- 
ings must be drawn upon for necessary 


> - 
“s 


revenues, 


improvements will depend very largely 
upon the action of the holders of de- 
benture bonds ‘A’ and ‘B,’ and of the 
stockholders in the matter which is now 
before them The 
company has to expend a good deal 


for consideration.” 


more money for betterments, which will 
have to be made, if the service is to be 
kept up to the standard set by compet- 
ing lines. An exchange of the deben- 
ture bonds for new 4s is much to be de- 
sired, and will, doubtless, be authorized 
by the holders of the bonds and stocks. 

There has been a sharp rise in the 
sterling exchange rate at New York. 
This would intimate the end of gold 
imports. The Bank of England’s re- 
serve ratio is down to 38% per cent., 
which is the lowest at this time of the 
year since 1890, The institution’s pres- 
ent position is very weak. European 
markets have latterly been much agi- 
tated over the Russian Finance Minis- 
report disclosing a most precar- 
state of affairs. There is more 
than a possibility of bankruptcy on the 
part of the Czar’s government. Owing 
to this, Russian bonds have fallen very 


sharply on European bourses, and the 
Bank of France has further tightened 
its grip on its holdings of yellow metal. 

Wall street is inclined to dabble more 


ter’s 
ious 
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critical 


and induce 





energetically in industrial shares. The 
copper and steel ‘issues are quite ac- 
tive. There has been a further ad- 
vance in the price of copper (metal), 
and hints are making of a higher divi- 


dend rate on Amalgamated, which is 
now selling at 116%, the highest since 
last February. American Smelting, 


General - Electric and Locomotive have 
moved up sharply on the exceptionally 
favorable industrial prospects. The bull 
factions feel strongly encouraged over 
the relaxation in call and time rates, 
and are again confidently working for a 
general upward movement. 


oe 

Local Securities. 
In the St. Louis financial market, 
things continue moving in_ ancient 
grooves. Price changes, of late, were 


small throughout the list, United Rail- 
ways. preferred is still selling at 81%, 
while the common is lower, changing 
hands at 44. ‘lhe 4 per cent bonds are 
quoted at 86 bid, 86% asked. 

The financial shares barely moved at 
all. For St. Louis Union Trust 387 
is bid, with no offerings at this writ- 
ing. A small lot of Missouri-Lincoln 
sold at 134. Bank of Commerce is 
316 bid, 319 asked. Sales in this quar- 
ter are exceedingly small. 

The industrial list is equally neglect- 
ed. Some lots of Candy first pre- 
ferred sold at 100%. Five shares of 
the common found a buyer at 17%. 

A lot of $5,000 St. Louis Brewing 6s 
sold at 101%. For Century Building 
6s 107 is bid, 109 asked, quotations be- 
ing nominal only. For Missouri-Edi- 
son 5s 100% is asked, with no bids. 

Money rates in St. Louis remain at 
6 per cent. Shipments of currency to 





interior points continue. Drafts on 
New York have risen to 15 discount 
bid, par asked. Sterling exchange is 
$4.843%4, and Berlin 94.68. Paris is 
5.20. 
te 
Answers to Inquiries. 
T. P. M., Carroll, lowa.—Chicago & 


Northwest common is 33 points below 
high price of the early part of 1906. 
Am inclined to look for a rise in it be- 
fore long. Would advise buying it 
only against a stiff margin or for cash. 
Baltimore & Ohio looks good. Mis- 


sourt Pacific under a cloud, temporari- 
ly. Company faces heavy expenditures. 


A Food for Both 


Before baby comes and during the 
nursing period, there is nothing quite 
so good for the Mother as the predigested 
liquid-food 


pNHEUSER-BUSCy, 





The strength-giving elements of Barley- 
Malt keep up the vital forces during this 
period and the natural 
properties of Hops insure placid nerves 


restful sleep. 


Malt-Nutrine increases the flow and richness 
cf mother’s milk, thus making baby Healthy, 
Vigorous and Strong, 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 
Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. Ss. A. 


tonic 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty ‘ 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, 





























OLYMPIC 


NEXT WEEK, OCTOBER |4; 


THIS WEEK 
Robert Loraine | Mr. William Faversham 
a In the Stirring 
we American Play 


MAN AND The Squaw 


SUPER MAN Man 


By Bernard Shaw Seat Sale Thursday 


CENTURY 


NEXT WEEK 


The Phenomenal Musi- 
cal Hit 











THIS WEEK 


se GEO. M. COHAN’S 
Sie Y | Little Johnny 
nt are Sean Jones 


New Songs, Dances and 


All Seats 
Reserved 


GARRICKE=: 


‘Funniest Farce in Fifty Years,”’ 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


Commences Sunday, October 14th, 
Ethel Fuller t.3. Smet. 
In Suderman’s Graphic Play 


FIRES OF ST. JOHN 


German Theater—Odeon 


HEINEMANN-WELB STOCK CO. 
Sunday Night, October J4, 
DIE “‘ANNA-LISE’’ 
Historic Folk Drama by Herrmann Bersch. First appear- 
ance of Alexander Deubner, Leading Man. 
Curtain rises at 7.30 o'clock. 


15—25—-35-—50c 


IMPERIA L25c..cea22.,25¢ 
Uncle Tom?’s Cabin 











MATINEES 


THE EMBASSY BALL | civ Sones; Dances and 
Wed. and Sat. 


GRAND ‘2x2 


Night Prices: 25c, 35e, 50c, 75c and $1.00. 


THE YANKEE CONSUL 


Next Sunday’s Matinee—‘‘Bedford’s Hope” 





Next Sunday Mat.—Tase HovussE or MysTERY 
Fourteenth and 


GAYE TY tenet Stree 


MATINEES DAILY 
——THIS WEEK—— 


briana? NIGHT OWLS 


——NEXT WEEK—— 


Robie’s Knickerbockers 








THE ODEON 


Elmendorf 


LECTURES 


Magnificent Colored Views and Motion 
Pictures. 


FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 12, at 8:15 


STANDARD 


miners ‘Bohemian Burlesquers”’ 
EXTRA! EXTRAI 


Joe Gans.ctezen2ves, Joe Gans 





THE RHINE 


Single Seats 25, 50, 75 and $1.00 
NOW OW SALE AT BOLLMAN’S 

















When passing behind a street car, 
look out for the car approaching from 


Next Attraction—Reilly & Woods Big Show and the 
Genuine Gans-Nelson Fight Pictures—No Fakes. 


RONNOGO Svar nacocb. 


J. P. O'CONNOR, 








the opposite direction. 


620N. Sarah St. Both Phones 3200 Olive St. 
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c¢ : ° — 
We Are From Missouri’ 


and glad to ‘‘Show You”’ 


















ances 


that Our sales of 


Budweiser 


for Six Months—from J anuary Ist to 
July 1st, 1906—were 


725.097.810 Bottles 


An increase of over 10 Million bottles 


>, 


gp ETD 
ORIGINAL 











for the same period of 1905. 





BUDWEISER exceeds in sales all other bottled 
beers, even though it commands the highest price, be- 
cause it is the purest, best and most wholesome bottled 





beer in all the world. 


We court the most rigid examination of our beers 
and Malt-Nutrine by all Pure Food Commissions. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 


SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 














Budweiser is Served at all First-Class Hotels, Cafes 





























and Bars. 
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There Will Be a Less Number of Pope-Yoledo Cars 


Sold in St. Louis in 1907 Than Ever Before © 











There will be a less number made—than ever before—because notwithstanding the largest 


factory in the world—the finest facilities in the world—it is not possible to build more than 





500 cars of chrome nickel steel—and with the care and precision that has always character- 
ized Pope products. The changes in the Pope-Toledo for 1907 are not merely ‘‘changes,’’ 
they are real improvements—improvements that mark an epoch in the industry, and that 
in 1908 will be followed by every other manufacturer in the first class, who expects to stay 


in the first class. 


The Pope-Toledo Will Probably be the Last 1907 Demonstrating 


Car to Reach St. Louis 


Because it is in no sense an assembled automobile, and because the Pope Company’s policy 
demands six months of the hardest road work for its models, before manufacturing begins— 
not sixty days, as is the general rule, in factories having less capital and producing a larger 


number of cars. 


It will pay to wait for it, though—its slight additional cost over cars with 34-inch wheels. 
old style, three speed transmissions, and passe cone cluteches—will seem insignificant when 


you ean see the two kinds side by side. 
Don’t forget that an automobile in the first class that has less than four speeds ahead of 
the selective type of transmission will be as passe in 1907 and ’08 and ’09 and 710 as if it were 


a rear entrance. 


We can mail detailed specifications to those interested upon request. 


Mississippi Valley Automobile Co. 


3927-33 OLIVE STREET 












